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Executive  Officers'  Report 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

GREETINGS: 

We  convene  for  this  Convention  a  little  over  ten  months  after  our  last  one. 
In  November  of  1975,  even  though  organized  labor  throughout  the  country  had 
gone  all  out  the  previous  year  to  elect  a  veto-proof  Congress,  we  had  to  report 
that  Congress  had  failed  us  miserably  in  its  inability  to  override  vetoes  of  impor- 
tant bills  designed  to  pull  us  out  of  an  economic  slump  that  still  plagues  us. 

In  the  past  ten  months,  the  economy  cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  — 
and  in  some  areas  can  be  said  to  have  considerably  worsened.  However,  it  can  be 
said  that  Congress  did  make  some  effort  to  put  people  back  to  work  and  that  it 
might  have  done  even  better  if  the  threat  of  vetoes  had  not  constantly  hovered 
over  the  heads  of  liberals  and  progressives  in  Congress. 

In  December  of  1975,  the  month  following  our  last  convention,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  continue  the  tax  cut,  which  would  have  expired  at  the  end  of 
that  month,  through  1976.  The  final  bill  contained  three  recommendations  made 
by  the  national  AFL-CIO  and  every  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional 
delegation  voted  right  on  it. 

That  same  month  the  national  AFL-CIO  Economic  Policy  Committee 
released  its  recommendations  for  legislation  to  reduce  unemployment  perman- 
ently to  3  percent.  "Congress  must  establish  full  employment  as  the  top-priority 
objective  of  national  economic  policy  to  maintain  the  strength  of  American 
society,"  the  committee  said. 

At  its  meetings  in  Bal  Harbour,  Florida,  in  February,  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  mapped  a  major  drive  to  get  Congress  to  develop  a  full  employment 
program  based  on  a  nine-point  guide  developed  by  the  AFL-CIO  Economic 
Policy  Committee.  In  March  a  new  full  employment  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress,  sponsored  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Representative 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  and  co-sponsored  by  a  number  of  other  liberal  Congress- 
men. It  was  immediately  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  broad-based  coalition 
of  public  interest  organizations.  The  bill,  which  is  still  pending  at  this  writing, 
would  commit  the  federal  government  to  policies  designed  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment within  four  years,  and  thereafter  keep  the  jobless  rate  from  rising 
above  3  percent. 

On  January  27  Congress  overrode  another  Ford  veto.  This  was  on  an 
appropriations  bill  and  the  veto  would  have  allowed  cutbacks  in  major  social 
and  health  programs.  Two  days  later,  Congress  overrode  two  more  vetoes  of 
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public  works  bills.    On  these  three  also  every  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Congressional  delegation  voted  to  override. 

While  most  news  headlines  during  the  past  ten  months  focussed  on  the 
campaigns  of  presidential  hopefuls  of  both  parties  to  win  their  party  nomination 
and  become  standard-bearers  in  the  forthcoming  election,  organized  labor 
throughout  the  country  did  not  slacken  in  its  efforts  to  get  action  in  Congress 
and  in  the  State  Legislatures  on  measures  designed  to  solve  serious  problems 
affecting  all  workers  and  their  families. 

At  its  meetings  in  Bal  Harbour  in  February,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil called  for  decisive  federal  action  to  meet  "the  fiscal  emergencies  of  state  and 
local  governments";  defended  the  food  stamp  program  from  a  vicious  attack  by 
the  Ford  Administration  and  congressional  conservatives;  called  for  an  unem- 
ployment insurance  bill  that  would  establish  federal  standards  for  all  fifty  states, 
covering  the  amount  of  unemployment  benefits,  duration  of  benefits,  and  rules 
for  eligibility ;  urged  prompt  congressional  action  on  measures  that  would  revamp 
U.S.  foreign  trade  law  to  reinforce  the  American  economy  and  protect  jobs 
against  damaging  imports;  called  on  the  Ford  Administration  to  adopt  a  compre- 
hensive housing  policy  to  help  the  residential  construction  industry  snap  out  of 
its  continuing  depression;  and  spoke  out  forthrightly  on  many  other  issues 
affecting  workers  in  general  or  particular  groups  of  workers. 

Although  Congress  has  yet  to  act  positively  on  a  full  employment  bill,  on  a 
national  health  insurance  bill,  and  on  legislation  to  put  curbs  on  imports  and 
multinationals,  it  is  showing  signs  that  when  it  is  able  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  White  House  we  can  expect  progress.  In  July,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  overrode  President  Ford's  veto  of  a  $3.95  billion  job-creating  public 
works  bill.  The  AFL-CIO  called  this  action  by  Congress  an  important  "first  step 
toward  breaking  out  of  the  recession." 

An  now  that  the  standard-bearers  have  been  chosen  by  both  major  parties, 
and  the  full  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  placed  behind  the  Carter-Mondale 
ticket,  we  can  look  forward  to  many  more  steps  in  the  right  direction  being 
taken  when  a  Democratic  Administration  settles  in  the  White  House. 

When  we  leave  this  Convention,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pitch  right  in  to 
make  certain  that  it  will  be  a  Democratic  Administration  that  settles  in  the 
White  House  in  January.  No  doubt  the  Republican  team  will  try  to  convince  the 
American  voters  that  Republican  policies  were  working  just  fine.  That  if  the 
people  can  stick  it  out  a  little  longer,  that  if  they  can  accept  a  few  more  years  of 
high  unemployment,  stagnation  and  do-nothingness,  everything  will  work  out 
great.  We're  sure  the  people  will  not  believe  that.  And,  as  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  April  10  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News: 

"The  President  tells  us  that  America  can't  afford  to  provide  jobs  for  her 
people,  can't  afford  to  care  for  the  sick,  can't  afford  to  feed  the  hungry,  can't 
afford  to  keep  our  cities  from  failing  apart.  Well,  don't  you  believe  that,  either. 
The  only  thing  the  country  can't  afford  is  four  more  years  like  the  last 
seven." 
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IN  THE  STATE 

Despite  the  bad  start  of  the  past  ten  months  for  organized  labor  in  Massa- 
chusetts, when  the  Legislature  included  a  sales  tax  increase  in  its  budget-tax 
package  passed  during  our  last  convention,  and  despite  many  setbacks  in  labor's 
efforts  to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this  state  —  many  important 
issues  which  should  have  been  settled  by  this  time  have  been  referred  to  the  elec- 
torate in  referenda  form  on  the  November  ballot  —  your  executive  officers  have 
continued  to  be  active  individually  or  in  conjucction  with  other  interested  groups 
in  movements  to  reverse  a  discouraging  downward  trend. 

In  their  joint  New  Year  message,  President  Joseph  A.  Sullivan  and  Secretary 
Treasurer  James. P.  Loughlin  had  said: 

"As  we  enter  1976,  the  year  that  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  American 
freedom,  taxes  are  much  higher  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  1975,  unem- 
ployment is  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  was,  and  we  are  still  losing  industries  instead 
of  attracting  new  ones.  The  new  Administration  in  Washington  has  established 
an  all-time  record  on  vetoes  and  Congress  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  promise  to 
override  on  important  legislation.  So  that  there  is  actually  not  much  to  inspire 
enthusiasm  as  we  enter  this  bicentennial  year. 

"But  we  in  labor  intend  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  change  this  dismal 
picture.  We  intend  to  rally  all  our  forces  to  forestall  any  further  deterioration  in 
the  economy,  particularly  here  in  Massachusetts.  And  we  intend  to  conduct  an 
all-out  drive  to  get  every  working  man  and  woman  to  the  polls  in  November  in 
the  hope  that  a  new  Administration  and  an  improved  Congress  in  Washington 
will  be  more  responsive  to  the  basic  needs  of  all  Americans." 

Shortly  after  our  last  convention,  on  November  19,  newly-elected  Executive 
Vice  President  Bertram  Farnham  spoke  at  the  Annual  School  of  State  Affairs 
conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters.  Reminding  them  that 
it  was  only  fifty-five  years  ago  that  women  in  America  have  been  given  the  right 
to  vote,  he  stressed  that  organized  labor  has  had  a  much  longer  experience  in 
dealing  with  politics.  However,  pointing  that  "the  younger  members  of  your 
organization,  absorbed  in  the  work  you  are  doing  and  witnessing  the  results  of 
that  work,  all  realize  the  great  potential  for  the  future  in  women  voting  as  a 
block,"  he  exhorted  them  to  work  closely  with  the  labor  movement  and  other 
groups  working  for  progress.  "On  very  important  issues,"  he  said,  "issues  that 
affect  all  of  the  common  people,  such  as  full  employment,  there  is  a  vital  need 
to  form  coalitions  and  all  work  together  to  get  things  moving." 

Two  days  later,  on  November  21,  our  other  newly -elected  Executive  Vice 
President,  William  J.  Cleary,  appeared  before  a  Commission  on  Federal  Paper- 
work to  point  out  that  organized  labor  agreed  with  Congress  that  federal  report- 
ing requirements  in  many  cases  "have  placed  burdensome  and  unprecedented 
paperwork  upon  business,  labor  organizations,  state  and  local  governments  and 
federally  funded  organizations."  He  warned  the  Commission,  however,  against 
overreacting  in  meeting  responsibilities  of  its  assignment,  pointing  out  that  there 
are  certain  situations  which  demand  adequate  and  detailed  reporting  —  as  those 
reports  required  of  our  regulatory  agencies  which  are  intended  to  promote  health, 
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welfare  and  safety,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  other  similar  agencies. 

We  filed  twenty-seven  bills  in  December  for  consideration  by  the  General 
Court  and  on  January  5  met  with  the  Governor  to  go  over  these  bills. 

On  January  19,  Secretary-Treasurer  Loughlin  and  Legislative  Director 
Cashman  met  with  Lieutenant  Governor  O'Neill  at  his  request.  He  asked  the 
labor  officials  what  he  could  do  to  get  back  in  good  with  the  labor  movement. 
The  Council  officials  spelled  out  six  points,  which  included  repeal  of  the  Offset 
bill  and  of  the  Voluntary  Quits  bill. 

In  March,  Executive  Vice  President  William  Cleary  attended  a  conference  on 
housing  and  reported  to  the  Council  that  the  emphasis  at  the  conference  had 
been  on  rehabilitation. 

On  April  5  President  Sullivan  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Loughlin  issued  a 
joint  statement  criticizing  Governor  Dukakis'  proposal  to  meet  the  state's 
financial  crisis  by  depriving  unemployed  workers  of  their  legitimate  rights.  They 
pointed  out  that  his  proposal  "would  force  unemployed  workers  to  work  for 
starvation  wages  no  matter  how  skilled  or  well  paid  they  were  on  the  job  they 
held  prior  to  their  being  laid  off  or  phased  out  completely  by  closing  plants." 

Appearing  before  a  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Compensation,  and 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  on  April  3,  Secretary -Treasurer  James  P.  Loughlin  testified  in 
support  of  House  Resolve  No.  9431,  which  would  establish  minimum  federal 
standards  for  Workmen's  Compensation  in  all  of  the  fifty  states.  "Simple  justice," 
he  told  the  Committee,  "demands  that  workers  who  are  injured  on  the  job  or 
the  families  of  workers  who  are  killed  at  work  should  be  entitled  to  equal  treat- 
ment no  matter  where  they  live  in  America." 

Secretary-Treasurer  Loughlin  also  sat  on  a  panel  at  a  Boston  College  Pro- 
gram for  the  Study  of  Peace  and  War  on  April  9.  He  spoke  on  the  impact  that 
the  exportation  of  jobs  by  multinationals  has  had  in  the  United  States.  After 
pointing  out  that  in  a  period  of  six  years,  up  to  four  years  ago,  the  United  States 
has  suffered  the  equivalent  of  a  net  loss  of  nearly  a  million  jobs  directly  attribu- 
table to  rising  imports  and  the  movement  of  American  production  overseas,  he 
closed  his  presentation  with  these  words:  "Anytime  between  now  and  November, 
when  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  or  for  Congress,  or  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  approaches  you  and  asks  for  your  vote,  tell  him  straight  out  that  you 
will  exchange  your  vote  at  the  polls  in  November  for  his  vote  on  legislation  such 
as  the  Burke-Hartke  bill." 

In  the  long  drawn  out  fight  of  the  State  employees  for  a  more  than  justified 
salary  increase,  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  pledged  its  full  support  to 
the  Alliance  representing  the  workers  and  a  letter,  signed  by  the  four  Executive 
Officers,  was  sent  to  the  Governor  stating  the  position  of  the  Council.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Alliance  were  assured  of  any  assistance  they  might  need  or  ask  for 
in  their  fight  for  simple  justice. 

Your  Executive  Officers  have  participated  directly  throughout  the  past  ten 
months  in  many  other  activities  —  seminars,  conferences,  hearings,  meetings, 
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fund-raising  drives,  and  others  —  all  of  which  you  will  find  covered  in  more  detail 
in  the  reports  of  the  departments  and  of  the  standing  committees  that  follow. 

Before  concluding  this  report  we  would  like  to  remind  the  delegates  to  this 
Convention  that  1976  will  undoubtedly  be  recorded  as  the  most  important 
election  year  in  which  organized  labor  has  ever  participated  and  in  which  or- 
ganized labor  has  had  more  reason  than  ever  to  test  its  full  strength  at  the  polls. 
Let's  all  go  out  of  this  Convention  Hall  fully  determined  to  match  the  spirit  of 
the  men  who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  gave  us  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  All  working  men  and  women,  this  year,  whether  employed  or  unem- 
ployed, should  be  at  the  polls  on  the  second  day  of  November. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  thank  all  officers  and  members  of  our  affili- 
ated unions  and  central  labor  bodies  for  their  cooperation  this  past  year. 

Gratefully  submitted, 

Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  President 
James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Bertram  C.  Farnham,  Executive  Vice  President 
William  J.  Cleary,  Executive  Vice  President 


^^O 
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To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

GREETINGS: 

This  annual  report  on  the  financial  status  of  the  Council  is  submitted  here  in 
accordance  with  Section  3,  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  Full  details  of  all  income  and  outgo  during  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1976,  will  be  found  in  the  Audit  prepared  by 
the  firm  of  M.G.  Sherman  &  Co.,  which  appears  in  the  last  pages  of  this  booklet. 

A  comparison  with  last  year's  Audit  will  show  that  we  finished  the  year 
with  an  increase  of  $15,484.17  in  the  actual  net  worth  of  the  Council.  I  could 
say  that  we  were  able  to  achieve  this  despite  a  loss  of  22  affiliates  during  the 
year  —  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  a  loss  of  affiliates  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  a  loss  in  membership,  because  we  could  be  losing  an  affiliate  with 
few  members  while  welcoming  a  new  affiliation  or  reaffiliation  of  some  local 
with  a  large  membership. 

Nevertheless,  I  can  say  that  we  did  end  the  fiscal  year  in  an  improved 
financial  condition  despite  the  fact  that  costs  of  operation  in  some  areas  of  the 
business  of  the  Council  have  increased  considerably.  For  instance,  cost  of  our 
employee  benefits,  which  include  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  life  insurance,  medical 
insurance  and  pension  and  retirement,  increased  by  $2,903.55.  Other  increases 
in  costs  are  registered  for  office  supplies,  postage,  printing  and  stationery,  and 
several  other  inevitable  expenses. 

However,  several  months  ago  I  had  inquiries  made  at  the  General  Post  Office 
and  found  that  we  could  use  our  mailing  permit  for  most  of  the  large  mailings  to 
recording  secretaries  and  financial  secretaries  of  our  affiliated  locals,  provided 
we  take  the  time  and  are  willing  to  put  in  the  extra  work  to  arrange  individual 
pieces  by  zip  code.  This  enables  us  to  realize  a  considerable  saving  in  postage,  so 
that  the  Audit  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  1976-1977  fiscal  year  should  show  a 
figure  for  postage  thousands  of  dollars  lower  than  the  figure  in  this  Audit. 

I  would  like  to  stress  again  that  the  strength  of  this  Council,  both  in  the 
legislative  and  the  political  arenas,  is  built  on  the  determination  and  the  spirit 
injected  into  the  members  of  affiliated  local  unions  by  the  officers  of  those 
locals.  Also,  full  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Council  cannot  be  fully 
achieved  without  full  affiliation. 

The  presidential  election  year  we  talked  about  at  our  1975  convention, 
when  it  was  pointed  that  organized  labor  would  need  its  full  strength  to  cope 
with  the  challenges,  is  nearly  over.  There  will  be  only  a  little  over  six  weeks  left 
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at  the  close  of  this  convention  for  organized  labor  to  rally  its  forces  for  a  mean- 
ingful victory  at  the  polls  in  November. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  are  in  fairly  good  financial  shape  — 
but  we  must  be  in  even  better  shape  in  terms  of  spirit  and  determination  to 
finish  the  job  that  is  clearly  cut  out  for  us  in  the  final  weeks  before  election  day. 

In  closing  this  report  I  want  to  thank  all  officers  of  this  Council,  our  depart- 
ment heads,  our  office  staff,  and  particularly  all  the  officers  and  members  of  all 
our  affiliated  local  unions  for  their  unrelenting  cooperation  throughout  the  year. 


Respectfully  submitted 


James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 


vg^TO 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

BY:  William  A.  Cashman,  Director 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  filed  27  bills  in  behalf  of  many 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Council.  The  "Right -to-Work"  bill  was  heard  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Labor,  headed  by  Rep.  Demers  of  Chicopee  on 
the  House  side,  and  Senator  McKinnon  of  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  on  the  Senate 
side.  This  bill  was  given  a  unanimous  "ought  not  to  pass"  immediately  after  the 
hearing,  which  was  accepted  by  the  House  the  following  day.  The  efforts  of  all 
organized  labor  in  testifying  and  lobbying  against  this  bill  were  most  gratifying. 

As  this  report  is  being  written,  the  Legislature  is  heavily  involved  in  the 
budget  process.  The  House  has  overridden  19  of  Governor  Dukakis'  line  vetoes 
and  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of  overriding  most  of  them. 

We  were  successful  in  turning  back  the  "Bottles  and  Cans,"  the  "Flat 
Rate,"  and  the  opening  of  retail  stores  on  Sundays  bills. 

We  received  a  favorable  vote  in  the  House  for  the  teachers  bill  to  have  a 
three-judge  panel  in  labor  disputes,  and  we  successfully  defeated  three  attempts 
to  weaken  the  collective  bargaining  and  compulsory  arbitration  procedures  for 
the  MBTA  unions.  We  also  defeated  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  plumbing  code. 

One  of  the  most  crowded  state  election  ballots  in  Massachusetts  history  will 
confront  the  voters  next  fall.  The  November  2nd  ballot  will  include  three 
proposed  amendments  to  the  state  constitution  and  at  least  four  (possible  five) 
proposals  for  controversial  new  laws. 

This  became  certain  on  July  7  when  backers  of  three  initiative  petitions  for 
potentials  statutes,  rejected  last  Spring  by  the  Legislature,  filed  well  in  excess  of 
the  needed  additional  voter  signatures  to  bring  their  measures  before  the 
electorate. 

The  proposals  would: 

1 .  Outlaw  nonreturnable  bottles  and  other  containers  for  beverages  other 
than  dairy  products  and  hard  liquor. 

2.  Mandate   uniform  electric  rates  for  all  consumers,  regardless  of  the 
amount  used. 

3.  Ban  the  private  ownership  of  hand  guns  with  barrels  of  16  inches  in 
length  or  less,  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Already  placed  on  the  November  ballot,  through  a  similar  initiative  petition 
drive  last  year,  is  a  proposed  law  setting  up  a  public  power  authority  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  fifth  ballot  question,  the  future  of  which  is  still  uncertain,  is  a  so-called 
legislative  alternative  to  the  hand  gun  proposal.  That  measure,  approved  by  both 
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the  House  and  the  Senate  at  the  behest  of  anti-gun  control  forces,  would  impose 
mandatory  sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  crimes  while  armed. 

Efforts  to  keep  the  latter  off  the  ballot  on  the  grounds  it  is  unrelated  to  the 
hand  gun  ban  measure  it  seeks  to  block  are,  at  this  writing,  expected  to  com- 
mence within  the  next  few  days. 

Secretary  of  State  Paul  H.  Guzzi  has  tentatively  placed  the  alternative  measure 
on  the  ballot.  He  concedes,  however,  that  its  presence  raised  "serious  constitu- 
tional questions"  as  well  as  those  of  "fairness  and  propriety." 

He  says  he  is  hopeful  the  matter  will  be  resolved  by  the  State  Judicial  Court, 
but  claims  he  lacks  the  power  to  seek  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  move  to  outlaw  the  private  sale  of  hand  guns,  or  of  ownership,  was 
placed  on  the  November  ballot  through  a  large  volunteer  effort  headed  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Citizens  for  Participation  in  Political  Action,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

A  similar  coalition,  comprising  some  of  the  same  groups  plus  organizations 
active  in  the  consumer  protection  and  environmental  protection  fields,  is  behind 
the  successful  drive  that  placed  the  nonreturnable  bottle  question  on  the  ballot. 

The  Committee  for  the  Massachusetts  Bottle  Bill,  as  this  activist  team  is 
called,  wants  to  require  that  soft  drinks,  beer,  and  wine  containers  —  whether 
made  of  glass,  metal,  plastic,  or  cardboard  —  require  a  deposit. 

The  measure,  which  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  beverage  and  bottle- 
manufacturing  industry  and  its  unions,  would  require  five-cent  or  ten-cent 
redeemable  deposits.  The  larger  amount  would  be  required  on  containers  of  one 
quart  or  larger. 

Massachusetts  Fair  Share,  the  consumer  activist  group  pushing  for  the  flat 
rate  electric-rate  measure,  is  out  to  eliminate  the  long-standing  arrangement 
which  allows  large  users,  such  as  industrial  plants,  to  pay  less  per  kilowatt  hour 
than  others.  Boosters  of  the  flat  rate  contend  that  approval  of  the  proposed  law 
would  lower  residential  electric  rates  10  to  15  percent,  and  the  rates  for  small 
businesses  by  25  to  40  percent. 

Industry  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure,  which  its  spokesmen  warn 
would  drive  manufacturing  firms  and  other  substantial  employers  out  of  the 
state. 

The  public  power  authority  question,  which  has  strong  opposition  from 
public  utility  firms,  was  put  on  the  ballot  despite  legislative  rejection  of  an 
initiative  petition,  by  a  team  headed  by  U.S.  Representative  Michael  J.  Harring- 
ton (D)  of  Massachusetts. 

The  three  proposed  changes  in  the  state's  constitution,  placed  on  the 
November  ballot  by  the  Legislature,  would: 

1 .  Guarantee  equal  rights  for  women  in  Massachusetts; 
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2.  Clear  the  way  for  shifting  the  state's  flat-rate  income  tax  to  a  graduated 
tax  structure. 

3.  Allow  absentee  voting  by  citizens  when  an  election  falls  on  one  of  then- 
days  of  worship. 

Governor  Dukakis  formed  a  task  force  to  "restore  fiscal  stability,  provide 
better  administration,  and  reduce  abuses  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  in  Massachusetts."  The  Bill,  House  4624,  has  few  redeeming  qualities.  I 
am  listing  the  recommendations  below.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  in  opposition  to 
most  of  these  19  points  in  the  reform  package. 

1.  Raising  Taxable  Wage  Base  .  .  .  raise  taxable  wage  base  to  $6,000  by 
1979. 

2.  New  Experience  Rating  Schedule  ...  raised  tax  rate  for  employers 
whose  employees  draw  out  greatest  share  of  benefits  and  lower  taxes  for  those 
with  minimal  turnover  .  .  .  main  advantage  is  to  restore  the  incentives  of  experi- 
ence rating  as  opposed  to  the  present  flat  rate  system. 

3.  Charging  Dependence  Allowance  Payments  to  Employers  Accounts  .  .  . 

Requires  charging  employers  for  dependence  allowances  rather  than  financing 
through  the  current  1%  solvency  tax  .  .  .  will  result  in  lower  rates  for  some, 
higher  for  others. 

4.  Charging  Extended  Benefits  to  Employer  Accounts  .  .  .  the  first  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  are  now  being  paid  by  Solvency  Account  .  .  .  em- 
ployers will  now  be  charged. 

5.  Charging  Solvency  Account  for  Involuntary  Quits  .  .  .  Allows  the 
charging  of  benefits  to  solvency  account  rather  than  the  employers  experience 
rating  account. 

6.  Qualifying  Amount  .  .  .  requires  15  weeks  of  work  in  addition  to  the 
$1,200  to  establish  eligible  claim  ...  is  intended  to  eliminate  those  with  only 
casual  employment. 

7.  Partial  Earnings  .  .  .  will  allow  an  unemployed  worker  to  keep  a  greater 
share  of  part-time  earnings  before  being  deducted  from  weekly  benefits. 

8.  Indefinite  Disqualification  for  Refusal  of  Suitable  Work  .  .  .  with  four 
weeks  of  work  requalifying  requirement  .  .  .  applies  only  to  those  referred  to 
suitable  jobs  by  D.E.S. 

9.  Definition  of  Suitable  Work  .  .  .  considers  length  of  time  of  past  em- 
ployment .  .  .  gives  authority  to  refer  to  jobs  at  less  pay. 

10.  Approval  of  Vocation  Training  .  .  .  allows  the  Directors  of  D.E.S.  to 
determine  necessary  retraining  .  .  .  retains  the  1 8  weeks  of  extended  benefits  for 
approved  educations. 

1 1 .  Dependency  Allowance  for  Students  Under  Age  of  24  .  .  .  puts  age 
limit  on  full-time  students  claimed  as  dependents. 
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12.  Suitable  Employment  —  Women  ...  eliminates  restrictions  under 
Federal  law  and  equal  rights. 

13.  Inclusion  of  Tips  .  .  .  allows  adding  tips  as  covered  wages. 

14.  Streamline  Appeals  and  Board  of  Review  .  .  .  complete  evidentiary-type 
hearing  provided  within  D.E.S.  while  eliminating  the  second  de  novo  hearing. 

15.  Quarterly  Wage  Reporting  ...  employers  provide  quarterly  wage  in- 
formation .  .  .  benefits  calculated  on  quarterly  basis  rather  than  last  52  weeks  .  .  . 
no  additional  reports  by  employers. 

16.  Bi-weekly  Reporting  .  .  .  allows  claimant  to  report  to  D.E.S.  bi-weekly 
to  ease  administrative  burden. 

17.  Advisory  Council  ...  allows  Council  to  review  all  matters  affecting 
D.E.S. 

18.  Collection  of  Delinquent  Taxes  ...  allows  D.E.S.  to  assess  liens  on 
delinquent  employers. 

19.  Account  Transfers  .  .  .  simplifies  law  dealing  with  corporation  assuming 
assets  of  other  corporation  for  paying  U.C.  taxes. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  and  the  Vice  Presidents,  particularly  John  Prendergast,  who  has  worked 
diligently  on  matters  of  workers  compensation  for  their  active  support  on 
matters  pending  before  the  General  Court. 


^^o 
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REPORT  OF  COPE  &  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

By:  John  A.  Callahan,  Director 

The  results  of  the  special  election  held  for  the  members  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  on  Dec.  16,  1975,  were:  Rep.  Garvin,  Democrat  Elect,  27th 
Suffolk  District  —  Rep.  Sheets,  Democrat  Elect,  4th  Norfolk  District  —  Rep. 
LeLachour,  Democrat  Elect,  47th  Middlesex  District. 

The  Congressional  District  Delegate  caucus  for  the  forthcoming  Presidential 
election  was  held  on  Feb.  15,  1976  at  2:00  P.M.  in  the  respective  Congressional 
areas.  Notification  that  the  Presidential  primary  is  to  be  held  on  March  2,  1976 
and  that  the  Democratic  State  Committee  will  select  at-large  and  alternate  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  Convention  on  June  2,  1976  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention will  convene  in  New  York  on  Monday,  July  12,  1976. 

On  March  9,  1976,  the  Cope  Regional  Conference  was  held  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  and  all  affiliates  throughout  Mass.  State  Labor  Council  were  notified  of 
this  important  conference  and  the  members  of  the  respective  unions  being 
represented. 

On  Jan.  14,  1976,  at  the  request  of  National  Cope  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Cope  Coalition  group  at  New  York  City  and  arranged  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
respective  groups  in  Massachusetts  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater  political  activity 
in  the  1976  election  year. 

In  accordance  with  request  of  National  Cope,  a  meeting  of  Coalition  group 
was  held  on  Feb.  10,  1976,  to  discuss  programs  and  unification  of  support  of 
labor  endorsed  candidates  and  programs  —  subject  matter  including  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Insittute,  Latin-American  advancement,  Concerned  Seniors,  State 
Labor;  and  C.L.U.'s  involvement  in  these  programs  as  well  as  the  financing 
thereof.  Also  at  the  request  of  National  Cope,  a  report  on  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  1972  Presidential  election  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  1974  Congres- 
sional election  and  prognosis  of  1976  Congressional  campaign  has  been  complied 
with. 

In  the  recent  Presidential  primary  it  should  be  noted  that  708,107  Democrats 
and  179,940  Republicans  cast  their  ballots  in  Mass.  A  partial  report  shows  that 
Delegates  elected  to  attend  the  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  Party 
from  labor  will  include  the  following:  V.P.  Arthur  Osborn,  5th  Congressional 
District;  Exec.  V.P.  Cleary,  7th  Congressional  District;  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  8th 
Congressional  District;  Ralph  Roberts,  10th  Congressional  District;  Frank  Every, 
11th  Congressional  District  and  Cecilia  Leshyk,   12th  Congressional  District. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1976,  the  late  Congressman  Torbert  H. 
MacDonald  announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election  in  the  7th  Congres- 
sional District.  There  being  many  candidates  in  that  area,  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  Central  Labor  Council  will  become  involved  in  the  primary. 

In  compliance  with  National  Cope  request,  all  local  Unions  are  requested  to 
submit  the  names  of  Cope  Chairperson  to  this  office  and  the  same  in  turn  to  be 
submitted  to  Washington.  I  have  discussed  the  Front-Lash  Program  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  program.  As  we  write  this  report  arrangements  are  being  made 
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to  set  up  meetings  with  Congressman  Early  in  the  3rd  Congressional  District; 
Congressman  Drinan,  4th  Congressional  District  and  Congressman  Tsongas,  5th 
Congressional  District.  Discussions  have  been  held  with  Dean  Clowes  of  the 
Steelworkers  Cope  and  discussions  relative  to  Senator  Kennedy's  literature  and 
our  participation  in  his  forthcoming  primary  contest. 

Ed  Panninello  of  National  Cope  has  been  appointed  to  the  Marginal  Congres- 
sional District  Program  and  offered  his  support  wherever  needed.  I  have  also 
notified  all  members  of  the  Cope  Committee  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  July  19, 
1976  to  discuss  the  forthcoming  primary  and  consideration  of  participation  and 
endorsement  of  candidates. 

Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  COPE  filed  legislation  with 
the  Great  and  General  Court  for  postcard  registration  in  Massachusetts. 

However,  at  this  writing,  the  bill  has  been  changed  somewhat  but  the  final 
draft  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

A  list  of  labor  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  forthcoming  convention  has 
been  received  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  our  National  office. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  assistance  and  courtesies  extended  to  me  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  office  staff,  the  Central 
Labor  Councils  and  the  Director  of  Organizaiton  and  staff  of  the  Regional, 
AFL-CIO. 


REPORT  ON  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM   1976 

Examinations  for  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Scholarship  Awards  Program  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  were  given  on  April  7,  1976.  Some  5,000  high 
school  seniors  in  over  400  high  schools  throughout  the  State  took  the  examination. 

In  the  essay  questions  students  were  asked  because  of  the  Bicentennial  Year 
to  compare  the  long  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  to  the  past.  They  were  given  a  list  of  topics  which  they  could  choose 
from  including  Free  Public  School  System,  Abolition  of  Child  Labor,  Institution 
of  the  Social  Security  Program,  Equal  rights  for  Women,  Civil  Rights  Protection, 
Worker  Safety  and  Health,  Human  Rights  over  Property  Rights,  Effective  Collec- 
tive Bargaining,  and  Any  Other  Contribution  of  the  Labor  Movement. 

In  preparation  for  the  program,  information  regarding  the  examination  was 
sent  to  every  pbulic  and  parochial  high  school  throughout  the  State  in  January. 
Additional  kits  containing  the  study  material  were  sent  to  the  students  upon 
request. 

Winners  of  the  top  five  awards  in  the   1976  scholarship  program  were: 
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John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Award,  $1,000.00  —  Mary  Beth  Sullivan  of 
Cathedral  High  School  in  Springfield. 

Francis  E.  Lavigne  Memorial  Award,  $1,000.00  —  John  R.  Harrington  of 
Boston  Latin  High  School. 

Salvatore  Camelio  Memorial  Award,  $500.00  —  Deane  Hartley  of  Chelms- 
ford High  School. 

American  Income  Life  Ins.  Award,  $500.00  —  William  Card,  Jr.,  of  Lynn 
English  High  School. 

James  W.  Debow  Memorial  Award,  $250.00  —  Larry  Neiterman  of  Norwood 
High  School. 

Susan  Gately  of  Braintree  High  School  won  the  N.E.E.S.  Mass.  Electric  Co. 
award  in  the  amount  of  $500.00. 

The  total  amount  awarded  in  scholarships  this  year  exceeded  $27,000.00. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  being  given  by  the  local 
unions.  These  include  International  Association  of  Machinist  and  Aerospace 
Workers,  Local  1726  -  $500.00;  N.E.E.S.  Mass.  Electric  Co.  -  $500.00;  A.C. 
Lombard's  Sons,  Inc.  —  $50.00;  Lowell  Fire  Fighters,  #853  —  two  awards  at 
$250.00  each;  the  American  Income  Life  Ins.  Co.  increasing  their  scholarship 
from  $500.00  to  $750.00;  three  awards  from  the  American  Fed.  Teacher,  Lynn, 
Mass.  from  $150.00  to  $200.00  each;  North  Shore  Central  Labor  Council  two 
awards  from  $200.00  to  $300.00  each;  AFSC  &  ME  Local  780  from  $250.00  to 
$500.00;  American  Federation  Teachers,  Boston  from  $100.00  to  three  awards 
one  $200.00,  and  other  two  $100.00  each,  Retail  Clerks,  #711  Elizabeth  Nelson 
Memorial  Award  in  amount  of  $250.00. 

The  judges  for  the  contest  were:  Joseph  P.  O'Donnell,  Exec.  Director, 
Harvard  Trade  Union  Program;  Franklin  J.  Murphy,  Regional  Director,  AFL-CIO; 
John  O'Malley,  Organizer,  AFL-CIO;  Jasper  Grassa,  F.S.T.  North  Shore  Labor 
Council;  Ethel  Fohrder,  Mass.  Federation  of  Teachers;  John  J.  Havey,  Int'l. 
Representative,  IBEW,  retired;  James  Little,  President  of  Catholic  Labor  Guild; 
and  Frank  Meyers,  Staff  Representative  of  AFL-CIO  Regional  Office. 


REPORT  ON   GOMPERS-MURRAY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

The  Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  13  and  14,  1976,  at  the  Treadway  Inn  in  Chicopee.  Rev.  E.  McKinnon 
White,  Social  Director  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Springfield,  gave  the  invoca- 
tion to  open  the  morning  program  on  Thursday. 

COPE  and  Education  Director  John  A.  Callahan  welcomed  the  282  con- 
ferees to  the  fourth  annual  Education  Institute.  President  Joseph  A.  Sullivan 
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gave  the  keynote  address  and  then  turned  the  program  over  to  the  morning 
moderator,  Richard  Gill,  Business  Manager  of  IBEW  Local  2321  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council.  The  first  panelist  was  Jacob 
Clayman,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department, 
who  gave  a  very  fine  talk  on  multinationals  and  their  impact  on  the  domestic 
labor  movement.  The  second  morning  panelist  was  Harvard  Professor  Elizabeth 
Allison,  who  discussed  the  economic  situation  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

At  the  luncheon,  Rev.  Mortimer  Gavin,  S.J.,  delivered  the  invocation. 
Luncheon  speaker  Franklin  J.  Murphy,  Regional  Director  of  the  AFL-CIO,  spoke 
about  the  need  for  organizing  groups  and  the  problems  within  Massachusetts. 

The  afternoon  program  was  chaired  by  moderator  Whitney  Lee  Jackson  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  &  M.E.  The  first  panelist  was  Judge  Bernard  Cohen,  who  spoke 
about  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  Because  of  his  vast  experience  in  this  field,  the  conferees  were  most 
attentive  to  his  talk.  The  second  panelist  was  Timothy  F.  Cleary  from  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission.  This  was  Mr.  Cleary's  first 
time  at  our  conference  and  his  talk  was  both  informative  and  helpful  to  those 
who  heard  him. 

The  Gompers-Murray  Dinner  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  preceded  by  a 
social  hour  at  poolside.  The  main  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Robert  A.  Georgine, 
President  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department.  He  discussed 
generally  the  building  trades  and  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  inflation 
and  what  it  is  doing  to  the  labor  movement. 

The  Third  Annual  Gompers-Murray  Award  was  given  to  Congressman  James 
A.  Burke,  Democrat  from  Milton,  for  his  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
progressive  legislation. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  Merit  Award  was  given  to  Albert 
Clifton  for  his  dedicated  and  effective  legislative  representation  on  Beacon  Hill 
for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Clifton  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  It 
was  accepted  on  his  behalf  by  Institute  Chairman  Joseph  P.  O'Donnell,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program. 

The  Friday  morning  moderator,  Ed  Collins,  Business  Manager  of  IBEW 
Local  433,  introduced  our  first  speaker,  Professor  John  Stamm  of  Babson 
College,  who  spoke  about  pension  reform.  This  was  a  topic  of  great  interest  to 
the  conferees  and  they  had  many  questions  to  ask  Professor  Stamm  regarding 
their  respective  pension  programs. 

The  second  speaker  was  James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary  Treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  who  spoke  about  Governor  Dukakis'  lack  of 
cooperation  with  the  labor  movement,  especially  on  passing  the  Offset  bill  and 
the  Voluntary  Quits  bill. 
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He  also  stated  that  we  have  to  convince  our  own  members  that  at  least  they 
have  it  within  their  own  power  to  help  repair  much  of  the  damage  that  has  al- 
ready been  done,  simply  by  exercising  their  right,  as  citizens,  to  determine  who 
will  occupy  the  Governor's  office  and  seats  in  the  Great  and  General  Court,  as 
well  as  the  seats  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  must  convince  them  that  it  is  not 
only  a  right  but  an  obligation. 

This  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  which  COPE  and  Education  Director 
John  A.  Callahan  thanked  everyone  present  for  their  help  and  participation  in 
making  this  another  successful  Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute.  Closing 
remarks  were  made  by  Joseph  P.  O'Donnell,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, who  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  addressing  his  remarks  to 
some  of  the  more  important  statements  made  by  the  respective  speakers.  He  and 
his  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for  a  most  successful  conference. 
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The  interviews  for  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program  were  held  on  April  5, 
1976.  Those  selected  this  year  were  John  F.  O'Neill  of  the  Cement  Masons,  Local 
504  and  Richard  J.  Gallo,  Sr.,  I.U.E.,  Local  201. 

There  are  two  Fellowship  Awards:  the  Robert  J.  Watt  Fellowship  and  the 
Harvard  Trade  Union  Alumni  Memorial  Fellowship.  The  first  was  established  as  a 
permanent  yearly  fellowship  at  the  61st  Convention  of  the  former  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Labor  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Robert  J.  Watt,  who  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Federation,  had  urged  the  establishment  of  a  program 
at  Harvard  University  for  the  training  of  trade  unionists  in  administrative  and 
executive  fields,  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard 
Trade  Union  Program.  The  winner  of  this  Fellowship  attends  the  Fall  session  of 
the  Program  starting  in  September. 

The  second  Fellowship  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  trade  union  movement  in  Massachusetts  who  themselves  believed  in  train- 
ing the  leadership  of  local  unions  so  that  they,  in  turn,  could  enlighten  the 
membership  of  their  organization.  The  winner  of  this  Fellowship  attends  the 
Spring  session,  which  starts  in  February. 

The  two  Fellowships  are  equal  in  value  and  opportunity.  Recipients  of  each 
fellowship  receives  an  honorarium  of  $2,500.00  to  cover  expenses  of  tuition, 
meals,  books,  medical  and  other  required  fees.  The  remainder  will  offset,  in  part, 
loss  of  wages  during  the  1 3  week  classes  that  the  fellow  has  to  attend  at  Harvard 
University. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  extend  to  trade  unionists  the  same  basic 
type  of  training  for  administrative  responsibility  which  is  available  to  men  in 
public  service  or  in  private  industry. 
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Subjects  taught  in  the  trade  union  course  include:  Problems  in  Labor 
Relations,  Economic  Analysis,  Labor  Law  and  Arbitration,  Trade  Union  Ad- 
ministration, Organization  and  Contemporary  Problems,  Wage  Administration 
and  Benefit  Programs,  American  Labor  History  and  International  Labor  Affairs, 
and  Trade  Union  Communication.  How  to  Apply: 

(a)  Applicants  shall  prepare  papers  summarizing  their  respective  back- 
ground and  experience  in  the  Trade  Union  Movement. 

(b)  Applicants  must  designate  the  manner  in  which  they  intend  to  apply 
the  training  received. 

(c)  Application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Local  Union  or  Central  Body  in  which  the  participant  is  a  member  or  dele- 
gate in  good  standing. 

(d)  Each  applicant  must  appear  before  the  Advisory  Board  for  a  personal 
interview.  The  personal  interview  will  be  held  by  the  Advisory  Board  in  April, 
1977. 

As  to  who  may  apply,  every  trade  unionist  is  offered  the  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  the  training  offered  in  the  fellowship  program  provided  that  he  or  she 
is  a  member  of  a  local  union  affiliated  and  in  good  standing  with  the  Mass.  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  No  specific  educational  qualifications  are  required. 
The  University  is  primarily  interested  in  having  the  unions  send  men  and  women 
of  intelligence  and  practical  experience,  who  are  dedicated  to  the  labor  move- 
ment and  who  expect  to  spend  their  careers  in  its  service. 

For  information  relative  to  the  course,  write  or  call:  Joseph  P.  O'Donnell, 
Executive  Director,  Harvard  University  Trade  Union  Program,  Sherman  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  02163.  Telephone  495-6468. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  prior  to  March  25,  1977,  and  sent  to  the 
attention  of  John  A.  Callahan,  Dept.  of  COPE  and  Education,  Mass.  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  6  Beacon  St.,  Room  720,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


SPECIAL  REPORT 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  and  address  delivered  by  Thomas  E. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO,  at  the  Harvard  Trade 
Union  Program  Graduation  on  May  6,  1976,  in  Boston. 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
on  such  an  auspicious  occasion  to  such  a  distinguished  audience  of  graduates  and 
former  graduates  and  faculty  members  .  .  .  including  the  distinguished  Lamont 
Professor  and  former  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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"I  am  delighted  also  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  Director  of  the  Trade  Union  Program  and  my  good 
friend,  Dr.  O'Donnell,  who  is  an  old  friend  from  our  years  as  organizers  for 
SEIU  local  unions  when  we  were  both  a  little  younger. 

"Let  me  say  a  few  words,  or  a  numbers  of  words,  on  'The  Role  of  the 
Labor  Leader  and  Some  of  the  Specific  Obstacles  to  the  Fulfillment  of  that 
Role.' 

"The  simplest  definition  of  the  role  is  'to  lead'  .  .  .  above  all  else  .  .  .  not  to 
preside  over  but  rather  to  provide  a  sense  of  direction  based  upon  a  philosophy 
.  .  .  based  upon  a  dedication  to  a  set  of  principles. 

"To  my  mind,  based  quite  simply  on  the  dignity  of  man. 

"I  think  the  most  powerful  example  of  what  the  trade  union  movement  is 
about  was  the  famous  picture  of  a  black  garbage  worker  in  Memphis  on  strike, 
embattled,  in  a  setting  hostile  to  him  for  many  reasons,  wearing  the  sign  which 
said  simply:  I  AM  A  MAN.  .  .  He  was  saying  what  every  man  and  woman  who 
ever  joined  a  union  or  signed  a  card,  or  ever  walked  a  picket  line,  was  saying  .  .  . 
from  the  earliest  days  of  trade  unionism  down  to  the  four  IBEW  pickets  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  Charles  last  night:  I  AM  A  MAN  (or  A  WOMAN)  and  am 
the  equal  of  all  others,  and  you,  Mr.  Employer,  you  will  respect  my  human 
dignity. 

"That's  the  quintessential  principle  of  the  trade  union  movement.  That's 
what  you  and  I  are  all  about. 

"And  when  we've  established  that  respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  the 
workers  we  represent,  then  we  can  begin  to  seek  to  implement  a  social  program 
designed  to  improve  their  relative  position  in  society  .  .  .  not  just  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living  but  to  establish  all  the  accidents,  material  and  otherwise, 
which  demonstrate  their  equality. 

"That's  what  we  seek. 

"We  are  the  U.S.  Labor  Movement  .  .  .  the  strongest,  most  solid,  most  con- 
sistent voice  for  social  improvement,  for  democracy  and  for  the  betterment  of 
the  human  condition,  this  nation  has  ever  known. 

"No  other  force  in  American  life  .  .  .  press,  church,  university  or  political 
party  .  .  .  has  moved  this  nation  as  has  the  U.S.  Trade  Union  Movement. 

"Are  we  our  brother's  keeper?  ...  Of  course  we  are! 

"Are  we  the  conscience  and  hope  of  our  nation  and  the  constant  hope  of 
the  free  world?  ...  Of  course  we  are! 

"Do  we  lead  and  urge  this  nation  to  lead?  ...  Of  course  we  must! 
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"Because  we  are  a  Trade  Union  Movement,  we  have  a  social  conscience,  and 
we  seek  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition.  May  it  always  be  so!" 


^^O 
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MAJOR  LABOR  LAW  DECISIONS  IN  1976 

BY:  Robert  M.  Segal,  Counsel  of  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

1.  Introduction 

Federal  labor  laws  and  decisions  again  dominated  the  labor  law  field  this 
year  although  the  public  sector  has  become  increasingly  important  on  a  federal 
as  well  as  on  a  state  level.  In  the  federal  field,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dealt  with 
several  employment  discrimination  cases  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law 
of  1964,  peaceful  picketing  on  shopping  centers,  the  right  to  respect  the  picket 
lines  of  a  sister  local,  the  Texas  right  to  work  law,  the  California  law  restricting 
illegal  aliens,  and  termination  of  social  security  disability  benefits  without  a  prior 
hearing. 

In  the  public  sector,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dealt  several  blows  to  labor 
unions.  It  struck  down  the  1974  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Law 
for  state  employees,  restricted  the  rights  of  public  employees  in  a  number  of 
cases,  and  upheld  the  residency  requirement  for  public  employers. 

On  a  state  level,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  handed  down  seven  important 
decisions  involving  the  public  employees'  collective  bargaining  law  (Chapter 
150E).  The  cases  involved  the  rights  of  probation  officers  under  the  law,  the 
interpretation  and  impact  of  Chapter  150E  in  several  cases  involving  various 
municipalities,  the  powers  of  MLRC,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  the 
public  employees'  collective  bargaining  law  and  the  "strong"  police  and  fire 
chief  statutes.  The  "work  in  harmony"  statute  was  also  interpreted  during  the 
past  year. 

2.  Federal  Decisions 

A.  Private  Sector 

In  two  major  employment  discrimination  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  dealt 
with  retroactive  seniority  and  also  protection  for  white  workers  under  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964.  In  Franks  v.  Bowman  Transportation  Co.,  Inc., 
44  U.S.L.W.  4356  (March  1976),  the  Court  held  that  minority  applicants  denied 
employment  because  of  race  discrimination  can  under  Title  VII  be  awarded 
retroactive  seniority  back  to  the  dates  of  their  employment  applications.  The 
Court  stated  that  Title  VII,  like  the  N.L.R.A.,  includes  "make  whole"  relief  for 
employees  discriminated  against,  for  without  such  an  award,  persons  hired 
under  an  affirmative  order  would  never  reach  their  rightful  place  on  the  seniority 
roster. 

In  McDonald  v.  Santa  Fe  Trail  Transportation  Co.,  12  (BNA)  FEP  Cases 
1577  (1976),  the  Court  held  that  Title  VII  prohibits  racial  discrimination 
against  white  workers  upon  the  same  standards  applicable  to  non-white  em- 
ployees. In  this  case,  the  white  employees  along  with  a  black  employee  were 
charged  with  taking  60  gallons  of  antifreeze  from  a  shipment.  When  only  the 
white  employees  were  discharged,  the  Union  (Local  988,  Teamsters)  refused  to 
take  the  matter  through  the  grievance  and  arbitration  machinery.  The  Court 
stated,  "the  same  reasons  which  prohibit  an  employer  from  discriminating  on 
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the  basis  of  race  among  the  culpable  employees  apply  equally  to  the  Union;  and 
whatever  factors  the  mechanisms  of  compromise  may  legitimately  take  into 
account  in  mitigating  discipline  of  some  employees,  under  Title  VII  race  may 
not  be  among  them." 

Restrictions  on  union  rights  resulted  from  Hudgens  v.  NLRB,  44  U.S.L.W. 
4281  (1976),  where  the  Court  held  that  striking  employees  do  not  have  a  First 
Amendment  right  to  enter  a  privately  owned  shopping  center  for  the  purpose  of 
picketing  their  employer  during  an  economic  strike.  This  case  specifically  over- 
ruled the  Logem  Valley  Plaza  case  where  the  Court  had  held  that  peaceful 
picketing  on  a  shopping  center  mall  was  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

In  Buffalo  Forge  Co.  v.  Steelworkers,  92  LRRM  3032  (1976)  the  Court  held 
that  a  refusal  to  cross  a  sister  local  union's  picket  lines  is  not  enjoinable  under 
the  Norris  LaGuardia  Law  but  the  matter  should  go  to  arbitration  under  the 
no-strike  and  grievance  and  arbitration  clauses  in  the  contract.  In  this  case,  the 
Steelworkers  represented  the  production  and  maintenance  employees  at  three  of 
the  Company's  plants  and  had  a  contract  with  a  no-strike  and  broad  grievance 
arbitration  clause.  When  the  Steelworkers  became  certified  to  represent  the 
office-technical  employees  at  the  plants  and  then  struck,  the  Union  directed 
the  P  &  M  employees  to  respect  the  picket  lines  in  spite  of  the  no-strike  clause. 
The  Company  tried  to  obtain  an  injunction  in  the  federal  court  pending  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  federal  courts  may  not  issue  injunc- 
tions pending  arbitration  in  cases  where  the  arbitration  clause  was  broad  enough 
to  reach  disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  no-strike  clause  itself. 

In  another  case  (Hines  v.  Anchor  Motor  Freight  Inc.,  44  U.S.L.W.  4299 
(1976),  the  Court  held  that  an  employer  may  be  held  liable  when  the  union 
breaches  its  duty  of  fair  representation.  The  case  originally  started  when  the 
Company  discharged  several  drivers  for  falsely  filing  reimbursement  expenses. 
Although  the  discharges  were  upheld  by  an  arbitrator,  it  later  developed  that  the 
records  had  been  falsified  by  a  motel  clerk  and  not  by  the  drivers  who  then 
brought  a  Section  301  suit  against  the  union  (for  breach  of  its  duty  of  fair 
representation)  and  against  the  employer.  The  Court  noted  that  the  Company 
had  violated  the  discharges  and  that  although  the  grievance-arbitration  processes 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  error-free,  the  finality  section  does  not  apply  unless 
the  union  has  met  its  duty  to  represent  the  employees  fairly. 

In  IAM  Lodge  76  v.  Wisconsin  Empl.  Rel.  Comm.,  92  LRRM  2881  (1976), 
the  Court  held  that  peaceful  partial  strike  activity  (i.e.,  concerted  refusal  to  work 
overtime)  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  states,  for  this  area  is  preempted  by  the 
national  labor  policy  even  though  the  specific  conduct  involved  was  neither 
protected  nor  prohibited  by  the  N.L.R.A. 

In  Oil  Workers  v.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  92  LRRM  2377  (1976),  the  Court  held 
that  a  state's  "right  to  work"  laws  under  S.  14(b)  do  not  control  employment 
where  the  employers'  predominant  job  site  is  located  out  of  the  state.  In  this 
case,  the  Court  held  that  Texas  "right  to  work  law"  did  not  govern  the  validity 
of  an  agency-shop  agreement  covering  seamen  who  performed  most  of  their 
work  on  the  high  seas. 
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The  California  statute  which  regulates  employment  of  illegal  aliens  was  held 
constitutional  by  the  Court  in  DeCanas  v.  Bica,  44  U.S.L.W.  4235  (1976). 

In  Matthews  v.  Eldridge,  44  U.S.L.W.  4224  (1976),  the  Court  held  that  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  does  not  require 
that  prior  to  the  termination  of  Social  Security  disability  benefit  payments  the 
beneficiary  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  an  evidentiary  hearing.  The  bene- 
ficiary was,  however,  entitled  to  a  post  termination  hearing  and  retroactive  pay- 
ments in  case  of  erroneous  termination.  In  welfare  cases,  the  Court  had  earlier 
ruled  that  recipients  are  entitled  to  a  pre-termination  hearing. 

B.  Public  Sector 

In  the  pbulic  sector,  the  Court  also  handed  down  several  important  decisions. 
In  a  5-4  decision  in  National  League  of  Cities  v.  Usery,  44  U.S.L.W.  4974(1976), 
the  Court  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  the  1974  Amendments  to  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law,  which  extended  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  law  to  almost  all  employees  of  the  states  and  their  political 
subdivisions.  The  Court  held  that  the  Amendments  operated  to  displace  state 
authority  to  structure  employee-employer  relationships  in  traditional  govern- 
mental functions  such  as  police  and  fire,  sanitation  and  public  health  protection 
and  therefore  violated  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  three  other  cases,  the  Court  also  restricted  the  rights  of  public  employees. 
The  Court  held  that  a  municipality's  refusal  to  check  off  firemen's  dues  was  not 
a  violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  (City  of 
Charlotte  y.  Int.  Ass.  of  Firefighters,  92  LRRM  2597).  In  another  case  (Horton- 
ville  School  Dist.  v.  Educ.  Assn.,  92  LRRM  2785),  the  Court  ruled  that  striking 
teachers  are  not  constitutionally  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  dismissal  under  the 
state  law.  In  Bishop  v.  Wood,  (1976)  the  Court  held  that  due  process  does  not 
require  a  municipality  to  afford  a  discharged  police  officer  a  hearing  to  inquire 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  of  his  discharge;  in  effect,  the  Court  ruled  that 
public  workers  lack  constitutional  job  rights. 

In  a  Mass.  case,  Mass.  Board  of  Retirement  v.  Murgia,  12  (BNA),  FEB  Cases 
(1976),  the  Court  upheld  the  state's  right  to  require  early  retirement  (i.e.,  age 
50)  for  police  officers.  The  Court  upheld  the  Mass.  law  requiring  early  retire- 
ment by  state  policemen  and  applied  the  "rational  basis"  standard  relating  the 
general    relationship    between    advancing    age    and   declining   physical   ability. 

In  Fitzpatrick  v.  Bitzner,  12  (BNA)  FEP  Cases  1586  (1976),  the  Court 
held  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  does  not  bar  retroactive 
retirement  benefits  to  public  employees  who  proved  that  the  state  retirement 
system  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

In  another  major  decision,  McCarthy  v.  Philadelphia  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 11  (CCN)  EPD  (1976),  the  Court  upheld  the  right  of  municipalities  to 
require  that  their  employees  live  within  the  jurisdiction  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued employment  provided  the  residency  requirement  is  uniformly  applied  and 
properly  defined.  This  decision  is  already  having  an  impact  on  many  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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In  Washington  v.  Davis,  92  LRRM  1415  (1976),  the  Court  held  that  the 
personnel  test  for  police  officer  selection  that  excluded  a  disporportionately 
large  number  of  black  applicants  did  not  violate  the  Constitution  absent  the 
proof  of  a  racially  discriminatory  purpose.  In  this  case,  the  Court  declined  to 
extend  the  stringent  standards  which  have  evolved  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  cases  challenging  employment  discrimination  under  the 
Constitution. 

In  McCarthy  v.  Philadelphia  Civil  Service  Comm.,  (1976),  the  Court  affirmed 
the  ruling  of  a  three  judge  district  court  upholding  a  Missouri  statute  which  ex- 
cludes police  officers  from  the  state's  public  employee  collective  bargaining  law. 

3.  Decisions  by  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 

In  its  most  recent  labor  decision,  Mass.  Probation  Association  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Administration,  (July  1976),  the  Court  held  that  probation  officers  are 
not  entitled  to  collective  bargaining  rights  under  General  Laws  Chapter  150E;the 
Court  held  that  probation  officers  are  employees  of  the  judicial  branch  and  as 
such  are  not  covered  by  the  law.  The  Court's  decision  was  based  on  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statutory  definition  of  "public  employee"  which  under  the  law  in- 
cludes only  those  employees  who  are  employed  by  a  "public  employer,"  which  is 
defined  as  "the  Commonwealth  acting  through  the  Commissioner  of  Administra- 
tion." The  Court  concluded  that  only  those  state  employees  who  are  employed 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  are  covered  by  the  state's  collective 
bargaining  law.  Inasmuch  as  probation  officers  are  judicial  employees  who  are 
not  employed  in  the  executive  branch,  they  are  not  covered  by  the  state  law. 

In  Director  of  Division  of  Employee  Relations  of  Admin.  &  Finance  v.  Labor 
Relations  Commission,  1976  Adv.  S.  1045,  the  Court  held  that  the  MLRC 
cannot  append  an  order  compelling  the  employer  to  arbitrate  as  a  condition  to 
an  order  enjoining  an  illegal  work  stoppage  of  public  employees.  The  Court 
explicitly  rejected  the  Boy's  Market  theory  of  the  private  sector  requiring 
arbitration  under  the  contract  before  an  injunction  is  granted.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Court  stated  that  the  Union  could  have  filed  a  grievance  over  work 
assignments  under  its  contract  and  could  have  compelled  arbitration  under 
CI  50C  of  the  General  Laws. 

In  Boston  Teachers  Union,  Local  66  AFT  v.  School  Committee  of  Boston 
(June,  1976)  the  Court  concluded  that  "(1)  class  size,  teaching  load  and  the 
number  of  substitute  teachers  to  be  hired  are  proper  subjects  of  collective 
bargaining;  (2)  the  objection  to  hire  substitute  teachers  in  December  1972  was 
enforceable  in  the  circumstances;  (3)  the  city  may  deline  to  hire  substitute 
teachers  when  no  appropriated  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose,  but  (4)  in 
this  record  during  the  days  in  December  1972,  there  were  sufficient  available 
funds  to  hire  substitute  teachers;  and  (5)  the  arbitrator  exceeded  his  powers  in 
directing  the  payment  of  damages  to  the  Union's  scholarship  fund."  At  the  same 
time,  the  Court  spelled  out  the  duties  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  School  Commit- 
tee and  mayor  concerning  the  funding  of  obligations  arising  from  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements.  The  Court  stated,  "the  mayor  does  not  have  the  power  to 
veto  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  meet  collective  bargaining  obligations  when 
the  amount  of  the  needed  funds  exceeds  the  amount  which,  pursuant  to  special 
legislation  applicable  to  Boston,  the  School  Committee  is  authorized  to  appro- 
priate on  its  own." 
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In  Labor  Relations  Commission  v.  Natick  1976  Adv.  Sheets  31,  339  NE2d 
900  the  Court  held  that  matters  (hours  of  duty,  schedules,  shifts,  etc.)  assigned 
to  "strong"  police  and  fire  chiefs  under  Gen.  Law.  C.  41  Section  97 A  and  C.  48, 
S.  42  respectively  are  still  proper  subjects  for  collective  bargaining  under  Gen. 
Law  C.  150E  S.  7,  and  the  town  selectmen  (not  the  chiefs)  are  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town  in  bargaining  with  police  officers  and  firefighters  on  these 
matters.  In  addition,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  MLRC  has  no  authority  to  direct 
the  town  to  appoint  the  respective  chiefs  or  any  particular  person  to  the  town's 
collective  bargaining  committee.  The  new  Statute  (G.L.  C.  150E,  S.  7)  was, 
according  to  the  Court,  intended  to  change  the  result  in  Chief  of  Police  v.  Dracut, 
357  Mass.  492  so  that  selectment  negotiate  conclusively  on  labor  subjects  other- 
wise assigned  to  the  chiefs. 

In  Black  v.  School  Committee  of  Maiden  (2/3/76),  the  Court  considered  the 
question  of  damages  for  school  teachers  who  had  been  wrongfully  discharged  by 
the  school  committee  because  of  pregnancies.  In  the  previous  cases,  (1974  Mass. 
Adv.  Sh.  637),  the  Court  had  held  that  the  discharges  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  teachers.  The  Court  now  held  that  the  lower  court  should  have 
allowed  counsel  fees  to  the  discharged  teachers  under  G.L.  C.  71,  and  also  that 
the  lower  court  should  have  allowed  the  school  committee  to  introduce  evidence 
as  to  "mitigation  of  damages"  —  i.e.,  evidence  that  the  teachers  did  not  seek  to 
reduce  the  losses  by  seeking  to  obtain  comparable  employment  in  adjacent 
communities. 

In  School  Committee  of  Hanover  v.  Curry  1976  Adv.  S.  396  and  School 
Committee  of  Braintree  v.  Raymond,  1976  Adv.  S.  399,  the  Court  held  that  the 
Hanover  School  Committee  had  the  right  to  abolish  the  position  of  supervisor  of 
music  because  the  abolition  of  the  position  "was  committed  to  the  exclusive, 
non-delegable  decision  of  the  school  committee  by  G.L.  C.  71,  S.  31"  and  that 
the  issue  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  arbitrator  for  decision  and  that 
his  decision  (which  upheld  the  discharge's  grievance  and  ordered  reinstatement 
and  back  wages)  was  a  nullity.  The  Court  in  effect  held  that  the  school  commit- 
tee lacked  power  to  delegate  to  an  arbitrator  the  interpretation  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  relative  to  the  abolition  of  a  supervisory  position  which 
was  not  to  take  effect  until  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  school  year  or  until 
after  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  expires.  In  the  Braintree  case,  the 
arbitrator's  award  for  compensation  (but  not  reinstatement)  for  the  abolition  of 
the  position  was  upheld  and  the  Court  held  that  Chapter  150E  does  not  affect 
the  law  governing  the  validity  of  teachers'  collective  bargaining  agreements  in 
effect  on  July  1,  1974  (the  effective  date  of  C.  150E). 

One  decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
field  deserves  mention.  In  re  Hale's  Case,  1976  Mass.  Adv.  S.  76,  340  NE  2d  921, 
the  Court  held  that  charges  for  physical  therapy  prescribed  by  a  physician  and 
received  at  a  commercial  health  club  were  reasonable  and  necessary  and  there- 
fore had  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  employee;  in  this  case,  the  Court  also  upheld 
the  finding  of  a  compensable  permanent  and  total  disability,  where  the  work 
related  condition  in  the  employee's  arms  (thoracic  outlet  syndrome)  caused  such 
disability  and  brought  on  a  psychiatric  condition  as  well. 

In  the  Modem  Continental  Construction  Co.,  v.  Mass.  Port  Authority ,  1976 
Adv.   S.  602,  the  Court  interpreted  the  "labor  working  in  harmony"  bidding 
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statute  (G.L.  C.  30  S.  39M(c)  to  permit  the  Port  Authority  to  reject  the  lowest 
bidder  on  a  construction  job  where  the  bidder  was  a  non-union  company  and 
union  officials  threatened  a  labor  dispute.  The  Court  emphasized  that  its  holding 
did  not  require  every  public  body  to  limit  bidding  to  unionized  firms  nor  could  it 
permit  the  Authority  to  accede  to  Union  threats  to  cause  labor  disputes  on 
projects  or  at  sites  unrelated  to  the  contract  at  issue.  In  the  present  case,  the 
Court  stated  that  the  public  interest  warranted  the  rejection  by  the  Authority  of 
the  lowest  bid  by  the  non-union  firm,  for  the  facts  demonstrated  that  the  union 
and  non-union  workers  would  have  to  work  in  close  proximity. 

4.  Conclusion 

Although  federal  law  still  predominates  the  labor  law  decision  field,  the 
growing  importance  of  the  public  sector  is  readily  apparent.  On  a  federal  level, 
the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  be  restricting  the  rights  of  unions  on  several  fronts 
and  to  be  increasing  the  powers  of  states  in  the  public  sector.  On  a  state  level, 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  is  handling  an  increasingly  number 
of  cases  under  Chapter  150E  of  the  General  Laws  and  will  be  making  interpreta- 
tions of  various  sections  of  this  law  for  some  time  to  come. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION   1976 

Members:  JOSEPH  P.  O'DONNELL,  Chairman;  JOHN  CASEY,  RICHARD 
GALLO,  JAMES  GRANDE,  ERIKA  PINEAULT,  MICHAEL  TARALLO, 
MARTHA  WUNDERLICH  and  JOHN  A.  CALLAHAN,  Doctor. 

The  Committee  on  Education  met  on  November  15,  1975,  January  13,  1976 
and  May  3,  1976.  In  compliance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  the  Committee  did,  on  several  occasions,  meet  as  a  sub- 
committee of  the  whole. 

On  November  15,  1975,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  a.m.  with 
Chairman  O'Donnell  presiding. 

Scholarship  Program 

Director  Callahan  reported  that  information  would  be  going  out  to  all  high 
schools  in  Massachusetts  regarding  the  scholarship  program  sometime  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Suggested  topics  for  the  essay  question  were  discussed  and  it  was  decided 
that  a  specific  question  would  be  brought  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Education 
Committee.  Booklets  pertaining  to  the  subject  matter  were  recommended  and 
it  was  decided  that  quantities  would  be  ordered  for  the  study  kits. 

The  members  also  agreed  to  bring  objective  questions  to  the  next  meeting. 

The  format  for  the  examination  was  discussed  as  it  relates  to  the  judging 
but  there  will  be  no  change  at  the  moment. 

The  continuation  of  the  awards  program  at  the  convention  was  also  discussed. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  cost  of  the  luncheon  was  getting  very  expensive  but  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  awards  program  seemed  too  valuable  to  discontinue  at 
this  time.  The  possibility  of  substituting  the  luncheon  for  a  more  casual  "coffee 
and  ..."  was  discussed.  With  this  format  more  participants  could  be  invited 
including  past  recipients. 

Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute 

Director  Callahan  suggested  that  we  hold  the  next  annual  Gompers-Murray 
Educational  Institute  at  the  Treadway  Inn,  Chicopee,  Mass.  A  motion  was  duly 
made  and  seconded  to  hold  the  Institute  on  May  13  and  14,  1976,  at  the  Tread- 
way  Inn.  So  Voted. 

The  cost  of  the  program  could  still  be  kept  at  $50.00  per  person. 

A  possible  program  was  discussed  and  changes  suggested.  Chairman  O'Donnell 
explained  the  basics  of  the  Institute  to  the  new  members  of  the  Committee. 

Further  action  on  the  program  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 
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Harvard  Trade  Union  Program 

Chairman  O'Donnell  reported  that  a  vacancy  exists  for  theRobert  J.  Watt 
Fellowship  Award  at  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program.  The  matter  was  discussed 
and  a  motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded  to  substitute  Robert  R.  Newbury  for 
William  J.  Cleary  in  the  Spring  Term. 

Later  notification  was  given  by  mail  that  the  name  of  Robert  Newbury 
should  be  submitted  for  the  Robert  J.  Watt  Fellowship  Award. 

Other  Matters 

Chairman  O'Donnell  reported  that  he  received  a  call  from  Rudy  Oswald  of 
the  AFL-CIO  that  the  New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod  Central  Labor  Council  was 
going  to  hold  a  day-long  educational  conference  on  Saturday,  January  17,  1976. 
Topics  of  discussion  will  include  unemployment  picture  in  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts, Social  Security  coverage,  new  pension  act  and  OSHA. 

A  request  for  help  in  formulating  the  program  was  submitted.  Chairman 
O'Donnell  was  authorized  to  represent  the  Committee  at  the  conference  and 
"kick-it-off"  in  the  name  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  members  were  thanked  for  their  activity  on  the  Committee  and  good 
attendance  at  meetings. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1 1 :35  a.m. 

On  January  13,  1976,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  a.m.  with 
Chairman  O'Donnell  presiding. 

Scholarship  Program 

The  Committee  decided  upon  a  title  for  the  essay  contest  for  the  Scholar- 
ship Awards  Program.  After  several  rewrites,  a  final  question  and  topic  was 
decided  upon. 

Multiple  choice  questions  were  reviewed  and  Martha  Wunderlich  presented 
several  new  questions  for  the  examination. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  impact  of  the  point  system  and  grading  of  the 
examination  and  it  was  decided  to  show  the  examination  to  Vice  President  Paul 
Devlin  of  the  Teachers  for  his  perusal. 

Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute 

Director  Callahan  reported  that  the  Executive  Council  approved  Committee's 
suggested  $50.00  per  person  double  occupancy  and  $60.00  per  person  single 
occupancy    registration    fee    for    the    Gompers-Murray   Educational   Institute. 

He  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Treadway  Inn  confirming  plans  for  the 
upcoming  Institute. 

Plans  for  the  upcoming  Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute  were  then 
discussed.  Several  names  were  submitted  for  recipients  of  this  year's  Certificate 
of  Merit  Award,  but  no  final  decision  has  been  made. 
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The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:12  p.m. 

On  May  3,  1976,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  a.m.  with  Chair- 
man O'Donnell  presiding. 

Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute 

Director  Callahan  reported  that  181  people  have  registered  for  the  Gompers- 
Murray  Educational  Institute  to  be  held  on  May  13,  and  14,  1976,  at  the  Tread- 
way  Inn.  He  projected  that  an  additional  registration  would  bring  the  total  to 
approximately  225  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  Mass.  State  Labor  Council  is 
being  charged  for  delegates  sent  from  the  Council  to  the  Institute. 

The  only  problem  with  the  program  is  that  Al  Barkan  has  not  given  a  reply 
to  our  invitation  to  be  the  speaker  at  the  Gompers-Murray  Dinner  on  Thursday 
Evening.  Everyone  else  has  confirmed  their  willingness  to  participate. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  no  unscheduled  speakers  or  groups  would  be 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  program  for  the  Institute.  It  is  unfair  to  the  scheduled 
speakers. 

Al  Clifton  won't  be  able  to  attend  the  Gompers-Murray  Dinner  to  accept  his 
certificate  of  Merit  Award.  Presentation  arrangements  will  be  made  at  a  later 
date. 

Scholarship  Awards  Program 

The  examinations  which  were  given  on  April  7,  1976,  have  been  culled 
down  to  approximately  150  examinations.  The  students  at  the  Harvard  Trade 
Union  Program  were  most  helpful  in  reading  the  essay  questions.  The  judges  will 
meet  in  the  immediate  to  select  the  winners  of  the  contest.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  winner  of  the  scholarship  essay  read  his  or  her  essay  at  the  luncheon  to  be 
given  at  the  Convention. 

The  Mass.  Electric  Co.  has  donated  $500.00  for  a  scholarship  award. 

Harvard  Trade  Union  Program 

The  judges  for  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowships  met  on  April  5,  1976, 
at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  for  the  Interviews.  The  judges  were:  Ethel  Fohrder  of 
the  Mass.  Federation  of  Teachers,  Lawrence  M.  Bongiovanni  of  the  Dept.  of 
Education   and   Joseph  P.   O'Donnell  of  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program. 

The  three  recipients  of  the  Fellowships  were: 

Robert  Watt  Award  —  John  O'Neil  of  Cement  Masons  Local  534. 

Mass.  State  Labor  Council  Memorial  Award  —  Richard  Gallo,  Sr.,  of  I.U.E., 
Local  201. 

Harvard  Trade  Union  Alumni  Award  —  Robert  Keough,  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Local  17. 

There  were  21  Applicants  for  the  program.  Two  Alternates  were  chosen  if 
the  need  arises  for  substitutions. 
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Other  Matters 

James  Grande  discussed  the  problems  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  State. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  vocational  education  and  general  educa- 
tion when  a  graduate  applies  for  a  job.  Labor  should  be  a  watchdog  over  this 
situation. 

Meeting  was  adjourned  at  1 1 :40  a.m. 


^Q^O 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION  AND  ENERGY 

Members:  WALTER  J.  RYAN,  Chairman;  JOSEPH  MURPHY,  ROBERT 
BOUSQUET,  CAROL  DREW,  JOHN  P.  McDONALD,  JOHN  FOLEY,  STAVIS  P. 
LAZAR,  JOHN  PRENDERGAST,  ROBERT  RODWELL,  RICHARD  McDON- 
ALD, PETER  WOLCZIK,  ROBERT  NEWBURY. 

The  development  of  a  comprehensive  energy  program  continues  to  lag.  As 
long  as  this  is  so,  just  so  long  will  the  future  economy  of  the  country  and  Massa- 
chusetts continue  to  operate  under  the  cloud  of  another  potential  Arab  boycott. 
New  England  and  Massachusetts  have  long  suffered  from  being  at  the  end  of  the 
transportation  pipe  line  and  a  long  time  dependence  upon  foreign  oil  for  its 
energy  needs. 

Twin  opportunities  for  relief  in  a  reasonable  time  frame  exist.  One  is  the 
development  of  offshore  oil  and  natural  gas;  the  other,  the  development  of 
nuclear  power.  Regardless  of  arguments  to  the  contrary,  knowledgeable  sources 
in  the  energy  field  agree  that  solar  energy,  in  any  significant  amount,  will  not  be 
developed  before  the  end  of  this  century.  Even  coal,  of  which  America  has  an 
abundance,  poses  a  problem  in  developing  production  and  transportation  facili- 
ties to  replace  oil  and  gas  in  this  region  for  many  years  to  come. 

Oil,  found  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  can  be  the  springboard  for  an  oil 
refinery  so  badly  needed  in  this  state  and  New  England.  Any  natural  gas  that  lies 
offshore  can  be  piped  directly  to  Massachusetts  and  needs  no  refining  process 
such  as  is  required  by  oil. 

Although  radical  conservationists  persist  in  their  ranting,  nuclear  power 
continues  to  be  the  one  source,  apart  from  coal  and  hydropower,  that  can  make 
this  nation,  and  particularly  New  England  and  Massachusetts,  truly  independent 
for  their  energy  needs. 

The  energy  problem  is  so  critical  to  the  welfare  of  workers  that  the  State 
Labor  Council  has  filed  H.B.  #4236,  which  would  amend  the  law  governing  the 
Energy  Facilities  Siting  Council  to  provide  for  labor  representation,  something 
which  is  now  prohibited.  Further,  recognizing  the  critical  importance  of  energy 
to  jobs,  the  Council  has  opposed  the  flat  rate  approach  to  energy  cost,  while  at 
the  same  time  supporting  the  so-called  life  line  method. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  decidedly  spotty  one  for  transportation,  both  in 
terms  of  highway  imporvements  and  public  transportation. 

Public  transportation,  except  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  is  going 
nowhere.  The  several  regional  transportation  committees,  established  throughout 
the  state,  are  making  no  progress  whatsoever.  Generally,  the  public,  concerned 
about  taking  on  a  cost  it  is  fearful  of  controlling,  prefers  to  stay  with  the  old 
standby,  the  automobile.  In  the  Boston  area,  extension  of  the  Red  Line  to  the 
south,  an  $81M  project  overall,  is  in  its  initial  phase.  Red  Line  extension  from 
Harvard  Square  to  the  Northwest,  is  still  18  months  away  from  getting  underway 
and  the  relocation  and  extension  of  the  Orange  Line  to  Forest  Hills  and  then, 
probably,  to  Needham,  except  for  a  contract  to  be  let  this  fall,  is  two  years 
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away  from  starting.  Any  plans  involving  Blue  Line  improvements  and  extension 
are  somewhere  in  limbo. 

Leading  all  items  in  public  interest  was  the  controversy  over  implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Highway  Safety  Program,  a  $56M  upgrading  of  interstate 
highways,  with  90%— or  $5 1M— federal  participation.  On  one  side  was  the 
legislature,  the  public,  the  information  media— just  about  everybody  in  Massa- 
chusetts—and, on  the  other  side,  Governor  Dukakis.  Faced  with  a  certain  over- 
ride of  his  veto,  the  Governor  withdrew  his  stop  order  and  the  program  was 
resumed. 

Rail  freight  was  seriously  jeopardized  by  Penn  Central's  economic  difficul- 
ties which  threatened  the  shut  down  of  six  branch  lines  in  the  state,  affecting 
more  than  2,000  jobs.  Massachusetts,  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, using  Conrail  as  a  vehicle,  forged  a  five  year  subsidization  program  which 
is  structured  to  improve  the  physical  assets  of  the  lines,  attract  industry  and 
make  those  lines  self  supporting  at  the  end  of  the  five  years. 

Certain  to  erupt  into  a  classic  brawl  is  any  action  by  Massport  to  impose 
any  type  of  curfew  at  Logan  Airport.  Last  winter,  Massport  issued  a  Draft 
Master  Plan  that  took  into  consideration  everything  except  the  economic  impact 
and  job  loss  resulting  from  a  curfew.  This  so  disturbed  the  legislative  leadership 
that  a  bill  was  immediately  drafted  which  would  bar  any  curfew  whatsoever. 
This  bill  is  resting  quietly  in  committee,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  a  study  pres- 
ently underway  to  determine  what  number  of  jobs  would  be  lost  by  any  curfew, 
no  matter  how  limited. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  transportation,  both  of  people  and  goods, 
together  with  energy,  constitutes  the  economic  life  line  that  means  jobs  for 
Massachusetts  workers. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

Members:  JOHN  BARRON,  Chairman:  HOWARD  DOYLE,  JESSE  DRUCK- 
ER,  MANUEL  FERNANDES,  FRANCIS  QUINN,  PHILIP  SALEM,  LINDA  R. 
CHIGAS,  MOREL  ST.  JOHN,  BENNY  CUTONE,  CORRINE  ZENGA,  BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. 

In  our  report  to  the  1975  Convention,  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  "almost  a 
foregone  conclusion"  that  by  the  time  that  convention  adjourned  "a  record 
breaking  budget  and  a  tax  package  totally  unacceptable  to  organized  labor" 
would  have  been  enacted  by  the  General  Court.  It  was.  Both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  passed  a  budget  and  tax  bill  on  November  5  and  November  6  while 
the  Convention  was  in  session.  Details  of  the  measure  passed  got  an  immediate 
reaction.  A  telegram  signed  by  the  Executive  Officers,  speaking  for  the  entire 
convention,  sharply  criticizing  the  measure  in  its  entirety,  particularly  the 
provision  increasing  the  sales  tax,  was  sent  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Governor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Commonwealth  was  faced  with  a  serious  financial 
crisis  at  the  beginning  of  1975  when  a  new  Administration  took  over  the  first 
week  of  January.  And  it  is  understandable  that  the  financial  mess  the  state  was 
in  could  lead  to  the  long  debate  that  ensued  over  the  budget  and  new  taxes, 
particularly  since  the  new  Administration's  existence  was  based  mostly  on 
campaign  promises  of  no  new  taxes.  The  debate  in  the  Legislature  lasted  nearly 
eleven  months. 

That  the  announcement  of  the  details  of  the  budget  and  tax  package  enacted 
during  out  November  convention  sent  a  shock  wave  through  the  convention 
delegates  and  invoked  a  sharply  critical  telegram  was  not  surprising  either  —  be- 
cause at  some  time  during  the  debate  in  the  Legislature  the  House  had  come  up 
with  a  proposal  that  rejected  any  increase  in  the  state  income  tax  and  would 
have  totaled  $295  million.  And  in  the  Senate  a  proposal  called  for  a  5  percent 
surcharge  in  the  state  income  tax  to  bring  the  total  up  to  $350  million.  But 
when  the  bill  was  enacted,  which  the  full  General  Court  then  called  a  compro- 
mise, the  amount  of  the  new  tax  burden  dropped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
payers came  to  $364  million. 

Our  Committee  met  on  March  25  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Labor  Council. 
At  that  meeting,  we  had  to  concentrate  not  on  a  tax  situation  that  was  already  a 
fait  accompli  but  on  what  direction  we  had  to  take  from  there.  We  could  recall 
the  year  when  an  all-out  effort  was  made  by  a  coalition  of  organized  labor,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  others  to  get  a  Master  Tax  Plan  approved  by  the 
Legislature  —  an  effort  which  fizzled  out  before  it  got  very  far. 

However,  we  felt  that  a  major  effort  must  be  made  this  year  to  take  the  first 
giant  step  in  the  direction  of  a  tax  reform.  And  that  is  to  make  sure  that  our 
people  understand  the  importance  of  voting  right  in  November  of  the  referen- 
dum relating  to  the  graduate  income  tax. 

In  this  respect,  let  us  borrow  from  an  address  delivered  by  Secretary-Treasurer 
James  P.   Loughlin  at  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Convention  on 
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June  25  of  this  year.  He  stressed  that  an  all-out  effort  will  have  to  be  made  this 
year  to  get  the  message  across  to  the  voters  "despite  the  fact  that  our  chances 
of  success  appear  to  be  a  little  better  than  they  were  in  1972,  when  our  12-mem- 
ber  coalition  could  not  quite  overcome  the  opposition  of  a  well-financed  and  free- 
spending  organization,  which  called  itself  the  Committee  for  Jobs  and  Govern- 
ment Economy." 

He  pointed  out  that  our  chances  are  better  because  the  hassles  over  the 
massive  budget  and  tax  bill  passed  last  November  left  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  banks  and  the  insurance  companies,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  opposition 
in  1972,  a  little  limp  and  they  are  leaning  toward  the  graduated  income  tax 
rather  than  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  new  law. 

He  pointed  out  also  that  all  the  arguments  advanced  in  1972  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  then  but  that  they  must  be  presented  more  effectively  to  put 
the  point  across  —  that  the  referendum  merely  calls  for  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  that  will  enable  the  Legislature  to  transform  one  of  the 
two  regressive  taxes  we  are  paying  now  into  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  tax, 
based  on  ability  to  pay. 

When  we  leave  this  Convention,  there  will  be  just  about  six  weeks  left  before 
election  day.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  we  are  to  launch  an  all-out  effort  to 
get  the  message  across  to  our  members  throughout  the  state,  the  time  to  start  is 
now.  So  in  closing  this  report,  our  Committee  urges  all  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion to  start  talking  about  the  graduated  tax  referendum  to  everyone  of  their 
respective  members  and  to  everyone  else  they  know. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ORGANIZATION  AND  AFFILIATION 

Members:  JAMES  P.  LOUGHLIN,  Chairman:  RAMONS  J.  LaPLANTE, 
LAWRENCE  C.  SULLIVAN,  JOSEPH  P.  McNAMARA,  MICHAEL  BOTELHO, 
FRANKLIN  J.  MURPHY,  EDWARD  P.  McCANN,  GERALD  J.  O'LEARY, 
EDWARD  CARROLL,  BRADFORD  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  efforts  to  organize  the  unorganize,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  labor  movement  everywhere,  are  slowed 
down  considerably  during  times  of  economic  stress  and  high  unemployment, 
such  as  we  have  been  through  for  a  number  of  years  now.  However  there  is  no 
letdown  in  the  organizing  activities  of  the  larger  labor  organizations,  such  as 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Affiliation,  of  course,  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  move  any  local  union 
can  make.  All  international  and  national  unions  are  affiliated  with  the  national 
AFL-CIO,  because  they  know  that  they  have  to  deal  with  giant  affiliations  —  the 
trusts,  the  corporations,  the  multinationals.  Outside  the  working  class  —  the 
professions,  the  merchants  and  small  industries  —  all  realize  the  importance  of 
affiliation.  That's  why  we  have  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Associated  Industries,  and 
others.  Surely,  the  working  people  and  their  unions  have  much  more  at  stake 
and  it  is  much  more  important  for  them  to  seek  affiliation  with  their  state  labor 
councils  and  their  central  labor  bodies,  wherever  they  are.  It  is  the  strength 
achieved  through  affiliation  that  makes  organized  labor  a  potent  force  in  making 
progress  through  legislative  and  political  action. 

The  following  tables  will  give  you  the  number  of  disaffiliations,  reaffilia- 
tions  and  new  affiliations  which  occurred  during  our  last  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  as  of  June  30.  In  the  list  of  disaffiliations,  however,  it  must  be  noted  that 
those  which  are  listed  as  "merged"  do  not  necessarily  reflect  a  loss  in  member- 
ship. But  those  that  were  due  to  plant  closings  or  dissolution  meant  a  loss  of 
members. 

As  we  did  last  year,  we  are  not  including  the  list  of  locals  suspended  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  because  most  of  them  have  paid  back  dues  and 
are  now  in  good  standing,  with  delegates  at  this  Convention. 


Unions  Disaffiliated  and  Merged  as  of  June  30,  1976 


cal  No. 

Name 

Masters  Offshore  Division,  Boston 

(terminated) 

8-8 

OCAW,  Boston 

(withdrew) 

85 

Bartenders,  Lowell 

(merged) 

90 

Bartenders,  Lawrence 

(merged) 

95 

Hotel  &  Restaurant  Emp.,  Worcester 

(merged) 

156 

URW,  Stoughton 

(plant  shut  down) 

176 

Bookbinders,  Norwood 

(dissolved) 

186 

Hotel  Restaurant  &  Inst.  Emp.,  Boston 

(out  of  existence) 
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Unions  Disaffiliated  and  Merged  as  of  June  30,  1976  (continued) 


Local  No.     Name 

277  Hotel  Serv.  &  Waitresses,  Boston 

290  Hotel  &  Restaurnat  Emp.,  Salem 

331  Barbers,  Fall  River 

488  United  Transportation  Union,  Pittsfield 

524  Bldg.  Serv.  Emp.,  Woburn 

620  Amal.  Transit,  Framingham 

635  United  Transportation  Union,  Boston 

642  TWUA  -  Northeastern  Jt.  Board 

731  United  Transportation  Union,  Lowell 

747  Painters,  Norwood 

880  UPA,  W.  Groton 

9 1 0  AFSC&ME,  Springfield 

1490  United  Transportation  Union,  Springfield 

1730  Machinists,  W.  Springfield 

2174  State  Col.  Fac.  Fed.,  Lowell 

24024  DALU,  Rockland 

Labor  Council,  Framingham 


(out  of  existence) 

(terminated) 

(resigned) 

(abolished) 

(merged) 

(dissolved) 

(abolished) 

(withdrew) 

(abolished) 

(terminated) 

(withdrew) 

(withdrew) 

(abolished) 

(discontinued) 

(out  of  existence) 

(transferred) 

(dissolved) 


New  Affiliates  as  of  June  30,  1976 


Local  No. 


4 
26 
29 
1512 
1892 
2177 
2403 
2747 
3235 
8216 

11 

16 

38 

45 

67 

182 

204 

263 

285 

290 

P^OO 

414 

528 

691 


Name 

Machinists  State  Council,  Boston 

Prof.  Fire  Fighters  of  Massachusetts 

Food  Handlers,  W.  Bridgewater 

Hotel  Restaurant  &  Inst.  Emps.,  Boston 

Hotel  &  Restaurant  Emps.,  &  Bartenders 

Amal.  Transit,  Springfield 

Law  Enforcement  Officers 

Bristol  Comm.  Col.  Fed.,  Fall  River 

Wentworth  Faculty  Fed.,  Boston 

AFSC&ME,  Billerica 

AFSC&ME,  Boston 

USA,  Worcester 

Atlantic  Fishermen,  Boston 

UPWA,  Boston 

ACWA,  Worcester 

Typographical,  Haverhill 

Bakers,  Boston 

Graphic  Arts  Union  of  N.E.,  Boston 

Bakers,  Boston 

Bookbinders,  Cambridge 

IUE,  Saugus 

Service  Employees,  Boston 

Laborers,  Lynn 

UPWA  (Revere  Sugar),  Charlestown 

Chemical  Workers,  Springfield 

Printing  &  Spec.  Paper  Products,  Framingham 

Painters,  New  Bedford 
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Reaf filiations  as  of  June  30,  1976  (continued) 

Local  No.  Name 

709  Painters,  Brookline 

926  Fire  Fighters,  Revere 

1107  Teachers,  Maiden 

1210  AFSC&ME,  Watertown 

1301  CWA,  Newton 

1459  Retail  Clerks,  Springfield 

1576  AFSC&ME,  Boston 

2416  Teachers,  Chicopee 

3047  DALU,  Boston 

3388  USA,  Boston 

3409  USA,  Lawrence 

4559  USA,  Worcester 

23987  Directly  Affiliated,  Boston 
Labor  Council,  Cambridge 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOLISM 

Members:   FRANK  T.   BRODERICK,  Chairman;  JOHN  D.  MORRISEY, 

peter  g.  faherty,  buddy  newman,  donald  mchugh,  edward 
pratt,  cornelius  wingle,  myles  mccarthy,  paul  comeau, 
arthur  osborn,  william  hurd,  joseph  joyce,  john  mahan, 
arthur  depietro,  leo  alfonsi,  frank  sullo,  james  moore, 
donald  o'shea,  lawrence  mccarthy,  donald  settipani, 
douglas  dempsey,  william  smits,  joseph  savage,  robert 
Mcdowell,  dick  hancock,  Catherine  riva,  richard  cirillo, 

Secretary. 

In  our  second  year  of  operation  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
Committee  on  Alcoholism  has  progressed  steadily  both  in  membership  and 
activity. 

Since  the  last  state  convention  in  November,  1975,  meetings  have  been  held 
monthly  at  the  union  hall  of  Local  1505  in  Waltham  and  at  the  M.D.C.  Alcohol- 
ism program  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  also  at  the  union  headquarters  of  Local  5  in 
Quincy. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  ten  new  members  who  have  been  deeply  dedicated  to  supporting 
educaiton  and  information  to  help  combat  this  disease,  particularly  in  the  labor 
field. 

In  the  area  of  legislation  affecting  the  problems  of  alcoholism  on  the  state 
level,  no  action  was  taken  on  bills  pending,  due  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state. 

Many  goals  were  still  being  pursued  from  the  previous  year,  including  action 
to  press  for  the  enactment  of  corrective  legislation  pertaining  to  alcoholism, 
publicity  of  labor's  efforts  in  the  field,  ways  of  making  help  available  to  unions 
trying  to  establish  programs,  and  education  of  union  officers  concerning  this 
subject. 

At  the  January  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  hold  our  second  statewide  symposium 
on  alcoholism  and  labor.  It  was  also  voted  that  this  symposium  be  strictly  an  all 
labor  program. 

Subcommittees  were  set  up  to  put  together  this  type  of  symposium  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  campus  in  Boston.  The  Seminar  would  consist  of  a 
morning  workshop,  a  luncheon  and  an  afternoon  panel  discussion,  when  ques- 
tions would  be  received  from  the  floor. 

On  May  25,  1976,  a  full  house  of  union  officers  and  members  from  across 
the  state  took  part  in  this  symposium.  It  was  a  complete  success.  Many  calls  and 
letters  from  officers  of  various  unions  have  been  received  praising  the  expertise 
of  the  people  who  appeared  on  these  panels. 

As  the  end  of  1976  nears,  the  committee  is  gratified  by  the  progress  it  has 
made  during  the  year.  The  work  and  dedicated  effort  by  the  members  of  the 
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committee  has  attracted  many  new  people  to  this  program.  The  committee 
would  still  like  many  more  union  people  to  join  us  and  participate  in  a  rewarding 
effort. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  Frank  T.  Broderick,  would  like  to  thank  all 
the  members  for  their  dedicated  efforts  in  furthering  their  action  to  gather  and 
distribute  information  in  order  to  help  60,000  union  members  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  who  suffer  from  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 

The  Committee  would  also  like  to  thank  President  Sullivan  and  Secretary 
Treasurer  Loughlin  for  the  fine  cooperation  they  have  received  from  them.  In 
addition,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  State  Labor  Council  staff,  primarily  the 
office  help,  for  their  assistance  and  their  extended  courtesies. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

Members:  WILLIAM  J.  CLEARY,  Chairman;  JOHN  COTTER,  JOHN 
DAMERY,  ALFRED  DiRENZO,  CARMINE  D'OLYMPIO,  HENRY  KHOURY, 
JAMES  LAYCOCK,  JOSEPH  LYDON,  NICHOLAS  MAGLIANO,  ALFRED 
McGLYNN,  HENRY  SARACUSA,  CHARLES  SPILLANE,  ANTONIO  SVIZ- 
ZERO,  MICHAEL  TARALLO  and  JOHN  A  CALLAHAN,  Director. 

The  housing  recovery  has  gone  into  reverse.  In  January,  the  annual  rate  of 
new  housing  starts  declined  for  the  third  straight  month.  It  is  time  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  adopt  a  real  housing  policy.  A  human  need  as  basic  as  shelter 
certainly  deserves  appropriate  national  commitment,  which  it  is  not  receiving. 
Therefore,  we  believe  action  should  be  taken  in  the  following  areas: 

1 .  The  administration  has  tried  to  use  the  Section  8  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram as  its  principal  vehicle  for  low-income  housing.  This  approach  has  failed. 
The  administration  should,  therefore,  reallocate  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
authorized  under  Section  8  to  the  proven  conventional  public  housing  program, 
which  has  over  the  years  successfully  provided  more  than  a  million  units. 

The  Congress  should  also  designate  $250  million  in  housing  assistance 
payments  authority  for  new  conventional  public  housing  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

2.  The  $264  million  available  for  use  under  the  Section  235  home-ownership 
assistance  program  should  be  released  much  more  rapidly  than  the  three-year 
period  planned  by  the  Administration.  To  give  more  low-income  families  the 
opportunity  for  home-ownership,  the  mortgage  interest  rate  under  Section  235 
should  be  lowered  from  the  current   5   percent  to  no  more  than  3  percent. 

3.  The  Administration  and  the  Congress  should  immediately  provide  in- 
creased funding  for  housing  for  senior  citizens  and  the  handicapped  under  the 
Section  202  program.  In  addition,  the  fiscal  1977  budget  for  Section  202  should 
be  increased  to  greatly  expand  the  level  of  construction  under  this  program. 

4.  The  Administration  should  help  ease  the  tight  rental  housing  market 
developing  throughout  the  country  by  immediately  making  available  the  $2  bil- 
lion in  appropriated  funds  it  has  held  up.  This  is  the  money  Congress  intended  to 
be  used  for  below-market  interest  rate  mortgage  purchases. 

Congress  should  appropriate  the  remaining  $5  billion  authorized  under 
the  program  so  that  additional  support  could  be  provided  to  help  meet  home- 
ownership  and  rental  housing  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  create  job  opportuni- 
ties for  many  unemployed  construction  workers. 

5.  Finally,  the  Administration  should  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  a 
coordinated  approach  to  community  problems  by  providing  financial  assistance 
only  to  those  communities  which  link  their  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs,  as  intended  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 
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The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  promised  federal 
assistance,  through  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program,  to 
communities  that  coordinated  their  housing  and  community  development 
activities.  An  important  condition  of  eligibility  for  these  funds  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  housing  assistance  plan,  or  HAP,  which  was  to  be  the  vehicle  through 
which  a  locality  identified  its  specific  Housing  needs  and  established  goals  for 
meeting  those  needs.  According  to  the  Act,  the  HAP  was  required  to  include  an 
assessment  of  the  housing  needs  of  persons  "expected  to  reside"  in  the  locality 
as  well  as  those  of  current  residents.  This  requirement  recognized  that  the  lack 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in  many  communities  forces  many  workers 
to  travel  great  distances  to  their  jobs.  HUD's  failure  to  carry  out  the  law's  intent 
by  providing  funds  only  to  those  communities  who  accurately  identified  and 
addressed  such  needs  has  permitted  the  HAP  to  become  a  sham.  Equally  import- 
ant, the  Administration's  continued  late,  limited  use  of  existing,  proven  housing 
programs,  and  its  reliance  on  the  slow  starting  Section  8  program,  has  meant  that 
there  has  been  little  housing  assistance  for  localities  earnestly  trying  to  address 
housing  needs. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Members:  FRANK  SONSINI,  Chairman;  HARVEY  BRIGHTMAN,  JAMES 
F.  MULLONEY,  THOMAS  FINNEGAN,  JOSEPH  P.  SULLIVAN,  JOHN 
CUNNINGHAM,  WILLIAM  H.  GUERIN,  FRANK  SULLO,  KENNETH  J. 
KELLEY,  Secretary. 

This  year  we  can  report  that  the  attacks  on  the  Social  Security  program, 
which  had  been  accelerating  at  a  disturbing  rate  in  the  past  several  years,  have 
somewhat  eased  up.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  answers  given  to  all  attacks  on 
the  system  by  labor  leaders  and  spokesmen  for  Senior  Citizens  organizations  have 
had  a  strong  effect  in  making  the  attackers  realize  the  absurdity  of  their  attacks. 
This  year  also,  all  recipients  of  Social  Security  checks  got  a  welcome  boost  in 
their  benefits  when  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  registered  in  the  checks  they 
received  on  July  3. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  still  much  that  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  living  standards  and  the  financial  status  of  all  elderly  citizens,  particularly 
those  who  depend  entirely  on  Social  Security  benefits  to  make  it  through  their 
twilight  years.  The  main  concern,  of  course,  should  be  focussed  on  housing. 
There  are  still  much  too  few  housing  facilities  for  the  elderly  to  meet  the  need. 

Senior  Citizens  organizations,  however,  are  doing  a  herculean  job  in  pushing 
for  a  better  understanding  of  their  needs.  And  they  have  become  a  powerful 
force  to  exert  influence  on  the  elected  officials  who  can  do  something  about 
their  problems. 

The  Council's  Committee  on  Senior  Citizens,  headed  by  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent David  P.  McSweeney,  held  a  Seminar  entitled  "Labor  and  Senior  Citizens" 
on  May  22  of  this  year.  The  Seminar  was  held  at  the  Mason  Memorial  Building  in 
Boston,  home  of  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  it  attracted  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  interested  people.  Secretary-Treasurer  James  P.  Loughlin 
addressed  the  morning  session,  pointing  out  that  a  senior  citizen  of  today  is  a 
person  who  doesn't  have  to  read  books  about  sweat  shops,  child  labor,  or  about 
an  economic  collapse  that  put  25  percent  of  the  working  force  on  the  streets 
without  any  means  of  support  in  the  early  Thirties  —  because  "they  actually 
lived  through  it." 

He  spoke  against  compulsory  retirement  —  which  is  now  required  by  87 
percent  of  all  United  States  employers. 

"There  are  still,"  he  said,  "many  areas  in  which  improvement  can  be  made, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  —  as,  for  instance,  in  the  area  of  medical  care."  He 
then  added  to  that  Housing,  nutrition,  social  services,  transportation  and  energy. 
In  closing  he  said:  "Even  though  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to  make  life  easier  for 
older  people  in  the  last  forty  years,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go." 

Others  participating  in  the  Seminar  included  John  J.  Pecorano,  Executive 
Director  of  Concerned  Seniors  for  Better  Government;  Jerald  Stevens,  Secretary 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; Frank  J.  Manning,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Older 
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Americans,  Inc.;  Rose  Claffey,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Elder  Affairs  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and  Donald  Wentzell,  Director  of  the 
House  Care  Program,  Region  III,  Department  of  Elder  Affairs. 

Our  Committee  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  all  groups  interested  in  the 
problems  of  our  Senior  Citizens,  particularly  in  the  area  where  the  Social  Security 
system  is  involved. 


^Q^O 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE  ON  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Members:  JOHN  PRENDERGAST,  Chairman;  ARTHUR  OSBORN,  JOSEPH 
BOVANITO,  JOHN  R.  CRAIG,  ARTHUR  CECELSKI,  BERTRAM  FARHAM, 
JOHN  V.  O'BRIEN,  LOUIS  W.  POIRIER,  MATTEO  A.  CIUFFREDO,  NICHO- 
LAS MAGLIANO,  PAUL  J.  MELODY,  HAROLD  HIRTH,  LAWRENCE  LOCKE, 
ANTHONY  SVIZZERO,  SALLY  BEAN. 

When  the  State  Labor  Council  last  December  filed  twenty-seven  bills  for 
consideration  by  the  General  Court  this  year,  four  of  them  dealt  with  Workmen's 
Compensation  —  calling  for  such  improvements  as  cost-of-living  adjustments,  a 
shorter  waiting   period,   increased   benefits,  and  penalties  for  late  payments. 

At  the  time  this  report  is  being  prepared  no  final  action  has  been  taken  on 
any  of  these  bills  —  but  some  of  us  have  had  a  chance  to  participate  in  discus- 
sions of  the  bills  between  our  officers  and  legislative  director  and  key  members 
of  the  General  Court. 

Bills  on  Workmen's  Compensation,  including  bills  filed  by  others  —  such  as 
the  Senate  bill  to  require  insurance  companies  to  pay  cost  of  Industrial  Board,  a 
late-filed  bill  by  House  Speaker  McGee  to  keep  the  five  temporary  commissioners 
on  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  and  Rep.  Picketts'  bill  regarding  non-union 
employees  receiving  the  same  as  union  employees  —  were  discussed  in  executive 
session  early  in  April. 

In  June,  Chairman  Prendergast,  Frank  Quirk  and  Legislative  Director 
Cashman  talked  with  the  AIM  lobbyists  and  we  felt  that  we  would  get  a  good 
bill  through  to  increase  benefits,  the  best  ever.  However,  final  action  is  still 
pending  as  this  is  written. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  cooperating  with  our  Legislative  Department 
on  all  legislative  activities  relating  to  Workmen's  Compensation.  By  the  time 
you  read  this,  some  final  action  may  have  taken  place  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  —  and  perhaps  bills  passed  may  even  have  been  signed  into  law  by  the 
Governor. 

So  we  would  like  to  devote  the  rest  of  this  report  to  another  angle  which  is 
very  important  at  this  time.  And  that  is  the  effort  being  made  by  organized 
labor  to  establish  federal  standards  for  Workmen's  Compensation. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  Congress,  House  Resolve  No.  9431,  which  would 
establish  federal  standards  for  Workmen's  Compensation.  Let  us  quote  from  an 
address  delivered  by  Secretary-Treasurer  James  P.  Loughlin  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower,  Compensation,  and  Health  and  Safety  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  on  April  3.  In  support 
of  the  bill,  Loughlin  said : 

"Simple  justice  demands  that  workers  who  are  injured  at  work  or  families 
of  workers  who  are  killed  on  the  job  should  be  entitled  to  equal  treatment  no 
matter  where  they  live  in  America." 
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He  pointed  out  that  when  OSHA  was  passed  in  1970,  Section  27  of  the  Act 
set  up  a  National  Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Compensation  laws  to  come 
up  with  recommendations  for  federal  standards.  The  Commission  came  up  with 
19  recommendations  that  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  fifty 
states  —  and  while  not  advocating  a  federal  takeover,  expressed  the  hope  that 
Congress  would  make  all  of  its  recommendations  mandatory  throughout  the 
country  by  July  1,  1975. 

"Yet,"  Loughlin  said,  "on  July  1  of  1975,  two  states  had  complied  with 
only  four  of  the  recommendations,  two  with  only  six,  two  with  seven,  six  with 
only  eight,  and  six  with  only  nine.  Louisiana  stayed  at  rock  bottom  with  its 
adoption  of  only  one  recommendation.  New  Hampshire  had  come  closest  to 
complete  compliance,  having  adopted  at  that  time  seventeen  of  the  nineteen 
recommendations  and  enacted  one  which  became  effective  on  January  1st  of  this 
year.  My  own  state,"  Loughlin  continued,  "which  boasts  of  having  one  of  the 
best  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  the  country,  had  by  mid-1975  complied 
with  only  ten  of  the  nineteen  recommendations  of  the  Commission." 

This,  of  course,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts 
has  a  right  to  expect  something  better  than  we  already  have.  By  the  time  this 
book  gets  into  your  hands,  final  action  may  have  already  been  taken  on  some 
of  the  bills  now  pending  to  improve  the  Massachusetts  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  But  we  are  sure  that  whatever  improvements  are  made  this  year,  there  will 
still  be  room  for  further  improvement. 


^^o 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OSHA 

Members:  BERTRAM  FARNHAM,  Chairman;  FRANCIS  NEWMAN, 
DONALD  LEAHY,  ALFRED  GENTILI,  ANTHONY  PELULLO,  MICHAEL 
DiORIO,  ROBERT  KELLY,  BUFFORD  HARRIS,  JAMES  REILLY,  RICHARD 
PICCUITO,  VINCENT  DiNUNNO,  JR.,  WILLIAM  WILSON,  WILLIAM  CLEARY, 

Secretary. 

When  the  Occupational,  Safety  and  Health  Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1970  it  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  step  ever  taken  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
safeguards  to  preserve  the  limbs,  the  health  and  the  lives  of  working  people 
everywhere  in  America.  Organized  labor,  which  had  always  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  all  movement  to  make  safety  on  any  job  the  top  priority  of  the  employer, 
immediately  accelerated  its  activities  in  that  area  and  offered  full  cooperation  to 
all  agencies  responsibile  for  implementation  of  the  law. 

This  Committee  was  set  up  to  act  as  intermediary  between  such  agencies  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  Council,  and  our  chairman,  Executive  Vice  President 
Bertram  Farnham,  has  reported  regularly  at  Council  meetings  not  only  on  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  but  on  all  new  developments  in  the  area  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  on  the  work  of  OSHA  people. 

At  a  Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute,  the  year  after  OSHA  became 
law,  Attorney  Bernard  Cohen  of  Brockton,  who  specializes  in  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation cases,  made  the  observation  that  if  the  Occupational,  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  could  be  implemented  100  percent,  there  would  be  no  more 
need  for  Workmen's  Compensation  laws.  We  are  not  unrealistic  enough  to  believe 
that  such  an  ideal  state  can  ever  be  achieved,  but  much  progress  has  been  made 
and  many  employers  found  in  violation  have  either  been  penalized  or  forced  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  in  the  law. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  organized  labor  can  ease  up  in  its  pursuit 
of  greater  safety  in  work  places.  That  continued  pressure  by  labor  will  be  essen- 
tial can  be  attested  to  by  some  facts  that  came  to  light  recently.  The  National 
Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Compensation  laws,  which  had  been  set  up 
under  Section  27  of  the  Occupational,  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  was 
mandated  to  come  up  with  recommendations  for  federal  standards.  After  con- 
ducting public  hearings  throughout  the  country,  the  Commission  did  come  up 
with  nineteen  basic  recommendations  that  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  every  state  —  and  while  not  advocating  the  federal  government  to  take 
over  completely,  it  did  urge  Congress  to  make  it  mandatory  that  all  of  the  nine- 
teen recommendations  become  effective  by  July  1  of  1975.  On  the  first  of  July 
in  1975  only  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  had  come  close  to  complete  compliance. 
It  had  adopted  seventeen  of  the  recommendations  and  had  enacted  another  one, 
which  went  into  effect  the  first  of  this  year. 

All  other  states  fell  far  short  of  compliance,  with  Louisiana  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  having  adopted  only  one  of  the  recommendations.  And  even  here  in 
Massachusetts,  where  we  are  prone  to  boast  of  having  one  of  the  best  workmen's 
compensations  laws  in  the  land,  we  had  in  mid-1975  complied  with  only  ten  of 
the  nineteen  recommendations. 
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So  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  But  the  effort  continues.  Shortly  before 
the  preparation  of  this  report,  for  instance,  on  July  26,  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment began  to  issue  voluntary  guidelines  to  protect  workers  exposed  to  crystal- 
line sillica,  lead  and  mercury.  In  issuing  the  guidelines,  Dr.  Morton  Corn,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  OSHA,  said:  "The  guidelines  are  not  enforceable  by 
law.  However,  we  believe  employers  should  adhere  to  these  guidelines  against 
these  traditionally  dangerous  substances  during  the  interim  period  before  OSHA 
issues  its  complete  standards." 

If,  after  six  years,  OSHA  has  not  yet  issued  complete  standards,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  work  of  this  Committee  is  not  finished  —  and  that  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  keep  abreast  of  all  developments  in  order  to  keep  our  member- 
ships informed. 

Before  closing  this  report,  we  would  like  to  focus  attention  on  a  newly 
formed  organization  in  which  Chairman  Bert  Farnham  and  Secretary  Bill  Cleary 
of  this  Committee  have  taken  an  active  interest  because  of  its  importance.  This 
organization,  formed  only  last  year,  is  known  as  Americans  for  Energy  Indepen- 
dence. It  was  founded  by  a  concerned  group  of  scientific,  academic,  professional, 
conservation,  labor  and  business  leaders  who  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
and  should  move  rapidly  toward  self-sufficiency  in  producing  the  energy  it  needs. 
The  goal  is  to  achieve  reasonable  self-sufficiency  by  the  early  19&0's. 

The  critical  part  of  the  overall  AEI  effort  rests  in  the  activities  of  the  state 
chapters.  The  Massachusetts  Chapter  is  lead  by  a  coalition  of  business,  labor,  and 
academic  representatives  who  are  intent  on  getting  the  general  public  to  under- 
stand the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  organization  and  to  invite  more  participation. 
The  officers  of  the  AEI-Massachusetts  Chapter  are  Henry  J.  O'Donnell,  Jr.  of  the 
Massachusetts  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  President;  Samuel 
Leland  of  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Secretary-Treasurer;  John 
F.  X.  Davoren  of  Massachusetts  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  and 
William  E.  Bailey  of  Great  Eastern  Development  Corporation,  Vice  Presidents. 

As  pointed  out  by  former  Governor  Endicott  Peabody  last  fall,  when  he  was 
Acting  Chairman  of  AEI:  "To  achieve  substantial  energy  independence  is  not  just 
a  short-range  task  or  objective.  By  concentrating  on  achieving  near-term  objec- 
tives, however,  the  United  States  can  gain  the  lead  time  it  requires  to  build  up 
its  energy  resources  for  a  long  term." 

Chairman  Farnham  and  Secretary  Cleary,  who  have  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  AEI,  have  convinced  all  the  members  of  this  Committee  that  if  we  are 
to  break  the  shackles  that  bind  us  to  an  unstable  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
which  could  eventually  lead  to  real  disaster,  we  must  give  our  full  support  to  this 
growing  organization.  We  strongly  urge  the  Council,  therefore,  to  call  upon  the 
delegates  to  this  Convention  for  cooperation  in  asking  their  members  to  join  the 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  AEI. 


'e^O 
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Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

6  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books 
and  records  and  other  documentary  data  of  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1976.  As  a  result  of  our  examination,  we 
submit  the  following  exhibits : 

EXHIBIT  A  -  Balance  Sheet 

EXHIBIT  B  -  Statement  of  Income  and  Net  Worth 

SCHEDULE  1  -  Statement  of  Membership 

COMMENTS  ON  EXHIBIT  A 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand  -  $109,974.76 

All  entries  for  cash  were  checked  against  bank  deposits  and  cancelled 
checks.  The  checking  accounts  were  reconciled  with  the  bank  statements  as  of 
June  30,  1976,  and  were  confirmed  by  direct  correspondence  with  the  bank. 
The  savings  account  was  compared  to  the  pass  book,  the  certificates  of  deposits 
were  examined  and  all  were  confirmed  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
banks.  The  petty  cash  fund  was  reconciled. 

The  cash  consisted  of  the  following: 
General  funds : 

Petty  cash $        25.00 

Commonwealth  Bank  and 

Trust  Company: 

General  fund $24,809.17 

Year  book 17,991.79         42,800.96 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings : 

Savings  accounts 38,821.27 

Certificate  of  deposit 
due  4/5/77 5,638.37         44,459.64 

Commonwealth  Bank  &  Trust  Co.: 
Certificate  of  deposit  due 

4/18/77 1,244.08 

Total  general  funds "  $  88,529.68 


Restricted  funds: 
Commonwealth  Bank  and 
Trust  Company: 

Benefit  plan 

Voter  registration  fund 

Provident  Institute  for  Savings: 
Account  for  voter  registration 

fund 

Total  restricted  funds 

Total  cash 


834.15 
10,513.62 


10,097.31 


21,445.08 


$109,974.76 
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The  voter  registration  fund  is  restricted  and  may  be  used  for  political,  educa- 
tional and  administrative  expenses  within  the  provisions  of  state  and  federal 
laws. 

Dues  receivable  -  $13,120.41 

This  item  represents  unpaid  per  capita  dues  at  June  30,  1976  and  includes 
$3,317.40  for  C.O.P.E.  As  collections  are  made,  the  dues  allocable  to  C.O.P.E. 
are  transferred  to  a  C.O.P.E.  restricted  cash  account.  None  of  the  receivables 
were  verified  by  correspondence  with  member  organizations. 

Accounts  payable  -  $37,236.99 

This  item  represents  unpaid  liabilities  at  June  30,  1976,  and  consisted  of  the 
following: 

Commissions  and  materials  —  year  book $      300.00 

Scholarship  and  education  awards. 168.00 

Employee  benefits  —  pension  and  retirement 32,000.00 

Dues  allocable  to  C.O.P.E.  included  in  general  funds 2,499.79 

Miscellaneous  expenses 2,269.20 

Total $37,236.99 


All  the  above  are  current  and  we  have  been  informed  that  all  liabilities  of  conse- 
quence have  been  included. 

Payroll  withholdings  -  $4,207.84 

This  item  represents  taxes  withheld  from  employees  and  not  yet  remitted. 

Taxes  payable  -  $1,381.53 

This  item  represents  unpaid  taxes  as  follows: 

Federal  unemployment  tax $       41.31 

Mass.  unemployment  tax 388.34 

Federal  income  tax  (1975  year  book) 951.88 

$1,381.53 


Deferred  credits  -  $13,045.26 

This  item  represents  income  deferred  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  receipts  for 
the  1976  year  book  which  has  not  yet  been  printed  amounted  to  $42,819.17 
and  corresponding  expenses  to  $29,773.91. 

Commissions  retained  —  $300.50 

This  item  represents  commissions  withheld  as  a  reserve  against  possible  loss 
on  advertisers'  returned  checks  and  is  charged  with  commissions  paid  on  such 
uncollectible  advertising  income.  During  the  period  under  review,  $199.50  was 
charged  against  this  account. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

Our  examination  was  limited  to  the  accounting  records  of  the  Council,  by 
methods,  and  to  the  extent  we  deemed  appropriate  and  did  not  include  examina- 
tion of  the  accounting  records  of  member  organizations  to  ascertain  whether 
proper  dues  payment  had  been  made  based  on  eligible  membership.  While  a 
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review  of  the  accounting  procedures  and  system  have  been  made,  we  did  not 
make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  at  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
statement  of  income  and  net  worth  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  and  related 
schedules,  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO  at  June  30,  1976,  and  the  results  of  its  operation  for  the  year 
then  ended,  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied 
on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
M.G.  SHERMAN  &  CO. 


By: 

M.G.  Sherman 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

July  26,  1976 
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EXHIBIT  A 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 
BALANCE  SHEET  -  JUNE  30,  1976 


ASSETS 

C.O.P.E.  General 

Funds  Funds  Total 

Current  assets:  

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand $20,610.93  $  89,363.83  $109,974.76 

Dues  receivable 3,317.40  9,803.01  13,120.41 

Deposit  —  American  Airlines  ....  441.11  441.11 

Prepaid  items • .  .  .  2,000.00  2,000.00 

Total  assets $23,928.33  $101,607.95  $125,536.28 


LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Liabilities: 

Accounts  payable $         80.15  $  37,156.84  $  37,236.99 

Payroll  withholdings 4,207.84  4,207.84 

Taxes  payable 1,381.53  1,381.53 

Total  liabilities 80.15  42,746.21  42,826.36 

Deferred  credits: 

Dues  paid  in  advance 78.17  938.23  1,016.40 

1975  year  book  advertising 

(net  after  expenses) 13,045.26  13,045.26 

Commissions  retained 300.50  300.50 

Net  worth $23,770.01  $  44,577.75  $  68,347.76 

Total  liabilities  and  net  worth $23,928.33  $101,607.95  $125,536.28 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

Statement  of  Income  and  Net  Worth 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1976 


C.O.P.E. 

Funds 

Income: 

Per  capita  tax $28,050.67 

Alcoholism  seminar 

Gompers-Murray  Educational 

Institute  (Schedule) 2,913.90 

Interest  . 895.36 

1975  yearbook  advertising 

(Schedule) 

Refund 160.00 

Voided  check 22.86 

Workmen's  compensation 

booklets 

Total  income 32,042.79 

Expenses: 

Audit 

Bank  charges 1.75 

Christmas  gifts  and  expenses 

Community  services 

Consultants 

C.O.P.E.  election,  travel  and 

other  expense 29,047.59 

1975  convention  (Schedule) 

Donations 

Dues 

Employee  benefits  (Schedule)  .  .  . 
Executive  council  meetings 

and  expense 

Flowers 

Gompers-Murray  Educational 

Institute  —  attendance  fees 

Handicapped  awards 

Insurance 

Labor  expenses 

Legal 

Messenger  expense 

Miscellaneous 

National  convention 

Newsletter 

Office  expense 

Office  supplies 

Postage 

Printing  and  stationery 


General 
Funds 


Total 


$309,673.09 

$337,723.76 

32.50 

32.50 

2,913.90 

3,236.49 

4,131.85 

13,774.03 

13,774.03 

160.00 

22.86 

485.15 

485.15 

327,201.26 

359,244.05 

2,700.00 

2,700.00 

12.93 

14.68 

2,281.55 

2,281.55 

120.00 

120.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

29,047.59 

27,477.09 

27,477.09 

3,065.00 

3,065.00 

99.00 

99.00 

42,165.95 

42,165.95 

11,628.04 

11,628.04 

341.98 

341.98 

920.00 

920.00 

500.00 

500.00 

441.00 

441.00 

109.75 

109.75 

4,558.00 

4,558.00 

489.59 

489.59 

52.76 

52.76 

2,300.00 

2,300.00 

2,744.00 

2,744.00 

792.13 

792.13 

6,022.18 

6,022.18 

7,708.87 

7,708.87 

4,520.07 

4,520.07 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 


Statement  of  Income  and  Net  Worth 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1976 


Proceeding  expense 

Rent  and  light 

Safe  deposit  box 

Salaries: 

Secretary-Treasurer 

C.O.P.E.  director 

Legislative  director 

Liason  officer 

Public  relations  director  .... 

Clerical 

Senior  Citizens'  seminar 

Strike  fund  contributions 

Subscriptions 

Taxes  —  payroll 

Taxes  —  other 

Telephone 

Tickets 

Travel  and  other  expense: 

President 

Executive  Vice  President.  .  .  . 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Legislative  department 

Liason  department 

Public  relations 

Water 

Total  expense $29,049.34 

Net  income 2,993.45 

Net  worth  -  July  1,  1975 20,776.56 

Net  worth -June  30,  1976 $23,770.01 


C.O.P.E. 

General 

Funds 

Funds 

Total 

$     5,544.00 

$     5,544.00 

14,933.66 

14,933.66 

12.00 

12.00 

23,904.05 

23,904.05 

22,323.00 

22,323.00 

20,715.95 

20,715.95 

2,640.00 

2,640.00 

18,599.57 

18,599.57 

41,819.40 

41,819.40 

229.70 

229.70 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

162.70 

162.70 

8,157.69 

8,157.69 

491.75 

491.75 

5,585.07 

5,585.07 

4,188.50 

4,188.50 

3,854.48 

3,854.48 

3,200.68 

3,200.68 

5,036.80 

5,036.80 

4,559.16 

4,559.16 

3,321.89 

3,321.89 

1,034.60 

1,034.60 

146.00 

146.00 

12,490.72 
32,087.03 


314,710.54       343,759.* 


15,484.17 
52,863.59 


$  44,577.75     $  68,347.76 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

Statement  of  Membership 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1976 

Affiliated  organizations  —  July  1,  1975 745 

Add:  affiliated  organizations  accepted  during  year _41_ 

786 

Deduct:  affiliated  organization  lost  during  year 
(by  mergers,  withdrawals,  suspensions,  etc.) 63 

Affiliated  organizations  —  June  30,  1976 723 

Schedules 
For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1976 

Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute: 
Registration  fees $12,410.66 

Expenses: 

Motel  rooms,  meals,  gratuities,  etc $  8,910.01 

Miscellaneous 25.00 

Printing  .  .  . 561.75           9,496.76 


$  2,913.90 

1975  Year  Book: 
Advertising  receipts $43,973.00 

Expenses: 

Commissions  and  materials $29,247.09 

Federal  income  tax 951.88         30,198.97 


$13,774.03 


1975  Convention: 
Registration  fees $10,640.00 

Expenses: 

Convention  badges  and  plaques $  2,603.81 

Convention  photos  and  signs 2,224.91 

Entertainment 1,475.00 

Hotel  rooms,  meals,  gratuities,  etc 21,554.19 

Massachusetts  Union  Label  Service 2,000.00 

Miscellaneous 4,823.59 

Printing  and  reporting 3,435.59         38,1 17.09 


$27,477.09 


Employee  Benefits: 

Actuarial  consultants $      712.20 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  . 7,313.39 

Life  insurance 1,257.56 

Medical  insurance  —  Social  Security 95.30 

Pension  and  retirement 32,787.50 

$42,165.95 


